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Botany in High Schools. 

In Wisconsin and in some other west- 
ern states where high schools are domi- 
nated by university influence and ideals, 
the high school work in botany has degen- 
erated into an attempt to teach microscopy 
and the structural physiology of plant life. 
This is the result of three causes: (1) 
The doctrine that to be of most value, 
knowledge must be gained at first hand, 
by laboratory methods of research, has 
been pushed into undue prominence. (2) 
In states in which a formal, organic con- 
nection between university and _high- 
school work is maintained by means of 
university inspection and a list of “accred- 
ited” schools, the local authorities come to 
believe that in order to “make their peace, 
calling, and election sure” with the powers 
that be, they must employ as teachers of 


science university graduates who have 
“specialized” in their favorite studies. 
(3) Naturally these embryonic specialists 
have in mind the work which they did at 
the university, and consequently set the 
children to studying the lowest forms of 
plant life and collecting facts at first hand 
by microscopical examination of the struc- 
ture of plants. 


The very fact that a person is a special- 
ist or profoundly versed in some narrow 
field of knowledge, raises a presumption 
against him as a teacher of children. It 
is true that Agassiz was a great teacher, 
but there was only one Agassiz; moreover, 
it is doubtful whether he could have suc- 
ceeded with immature students. 

The so-called botany that most high- 
school pupils are now receiving in Wiscon- 
sin and some other western states has 
little value for those who go no farther 
than the high school; and for those who 
go to college a course which should empha- 
size the facts in plant life that can be seen 
with the naked eye, that should send the 
pupil out of doors to study plants more 
and to the microscope less, would give 
them a mental grasp and a habit of seeing 
things that would be serviceable in 
college. 

It is gratifying to know that in some 
quarters a reaction against the unreason- 
able demands of university specialists has 
already set in. Dr. Burrill, professor of 
botany in the University of Illinois, says: 

“Tt seems to me that of late far too 
much stress has been given in text-books 
of botany to microscopic matters, and that 
too often pupils have been expected to 
commence with unimportant details of 
structure, etc., instead of gaining an intro- 


duction to the plant world as it exists 
about them. 
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These text-books are usually written by 
university professors, and they have, it 
appears to me, given too much attention 
to the logical development of the science, 
rather than to pedagogical presentation. 
In other words, so far as I can judge from 
the makeup of the books, the thought has 
been that the teacher is to deal primarily 
with the subject rather than with pupils, 
while when we come to consider the matter 
more closely, the reverse of this is true. 
The fact is, a botanist, simply as such, can 
not write a proper text-book of his sub- 
ject. He must, first of all, view his work 
as a teacher, or from a teacher’s stand- 
point, and the question of mind-develop- 
ment must always take precedence of sub- 
ject matter.” 


A change in the teaching of this sub- 
ject, and in the selection of matter to be 
taught must come or the branch will be 
thrown out of the course. The 95 per cent. 
who do not go beyond the high school 
must not be expected to fritter away 
twenty weeks or more making a pretence 
of acquiring a body of knowledge which is 
unrelated to their life interests, either 
present or prospective, in order that the 5 
per cent. may have a foretaste of what 
awaits the few of them who will specialize 
in this branch at the university. 

One of the ablest high school principals 
in Wisconsin, whose name we are not at 
liberty to publish, voices the opinion of 
many others with whom we have talked, 
when he writes on this subject as follows: 

Botany is without doubt the most hat- 
ed subject in our schools today. The folly 
of trying to introduce the minute details 
of plant structure, plant physiology, and 
environment of plants into our high 
schools is too apparent to deserve elabor- 
ate explanation. These subjects belong to 
the university, where they can be properly 
taught. The old system of teaching bot- 
any, which brought the pupil into direct 
contact with nature around him and satis- 
fied itself with developing the power of 
observation and a love of plants, was far 
superior to the present method which en- 
genders only hatred of the whole subject, 
and a distaste for science in general. Our 
present botanies are far beyond the pupils. 
I can not find terms strong enough to ex- 
press my condemnation of a system that 
requires pupils to fritter away their time 
in microscopic study of anatomy of the 
spirogyra, when there are so many really 
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helpful and beautiful things about plants 
which they can learn that are not beyond 
the limitations of immature minds. ° 


An Old Book. 

We have on our table, a copy of the first 
treatise on the subject of teaching ever 
written in this country. 

In 1829, S. R. Hall, then principal of 
a school in Concord, Vt., published a book 
which he called “The Instructor’s Man- 
ual; or Lectures on School-Keeping.” In 
his introduction he says that in “1816 
there was scarcely a paragraph in the 
weekly newspaper and not a single book 
or even tract within my knowledge, in- 
tended to aid the teacher in knowing how 
to instruct and govern a school.” “Nor 
was there at that time a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute or Normal School within the United 
States or even Europe.” 

Of this book, the first and second edi- 
tions were soon exhausted. Afterwards 
New York ordered an edition of 10,000 
copies for distribution in all the school 
districts of the state. Soon after the edu- 
cational committee of Kentucky recom- 
mended that every teacher in the state be 
supplied with one at the public expense. 

The lectures are characterized by a 
degree of frankness which is refreshing. 
The language is simplicity itself; one may 
read page after page, without consulting 
the dictionary or without wondering what 
the author means by his statements. 
There is not a school teacher in the land 
who could not read these lectures with the 
heart and the understanding. 

There is a notable absence of pedagog- 
ical and psychological terms so promin- 
ent in modern educational works. Such 
terms as corellation, co-ordination, unifi- 
cation, apperception and adolescence are 
conspicuous by their absence. Our latest 
born, “motor activity,” is not even men- 
tioned. Let us give a few nuggets, as fair 
examples of Hall’s style. 

Of the power to govern a school, he 
says: “An important object will have 




















been gained, when you have brought your- 
selves to feel that to govern the school is 
of primary importance, and that you can 
and will maintain proper discipline, and 
secure order. When you strongly cherish 
these feelings, your scholars will read 
them in your countenance. But the mo- 
ment instructors indulge the belief that 
they cannot govern, that it is impossible 
for them to secure proper order, they may 
as well tell their feelings to the whole 
school; the scholars will not be slow to 
read their thoughts, and will ‘govern 
themselves accordingly.’ ” 


Of interesting the pupils, he says: “If 
one teacher has succeeded in making 
everything so pleasant that his scholars 
are interested and delighted with their 
studies, the same may be accomplished in 
other cases. Let it then be a daily study, 
with every instructor, so to present every 
study, that it shall have attractions for 
the young. When a right course is taken 
with the young, they are as happy at labor 
as at play,—as happy in school hours as 
during recess.” 

Of economy in school affairs: “No 
language can express the cruelty or folly 
of that economy which, to leave a fortune 
to a child, starves his intellect and im- 
poverishes his heart. There should be no 
economy in education. Money should 
never be weighed against the soul of a 
child. It should be poured out like water 
for the child’s moral and intellectual life.” 

Regarding some qualities necessary for 
a teacher’s success: “Among these, com- 
mon sense is indispensable. No teacher 
can succeed well without it. Do you in- 
quire, what is common sense? It is not 
very easy to define it accurately, but I 
mean by the term, that faculty by which 
things are seen or apprehended as they 
are. It implies a proper appreciation of 
the proprieties of life, and guides to judic- 
ious plans of action, under the varied 
circumstances in which persons are 
placed.” 
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Rural ys. City Schools. 

We are getting tired of hearing about 
the low condition of the country schools. 
Taking all things into consideration, a 
bright boy has as good a chance in the 
country school as he would have in the 
city. Weighing fairly the amount of 
money spent on them and the thought 
given them, the country schools are far in 
the lead. We are told that good teaching 
is impossible in a school of four or five: 
pupils. Good teaching is just as impos-- 
sible in a town school of sixty pupils, and 
it is not unusual to find such rooms. 

The country teacher is underpaid; so 
is the city teacher. The Iowa Education- 
al directory for 1901-1902 shows 527 
graded schools in which the average salary 
paid teachers, is $40.00 or less; in some 
cases as low as $22.00. Of these 322 pay 
an average salary of $34.00 or less. And 
in this regard, Iowa probably represents 
a fair average of the Western states. 
Taking expenses into account, the teacher 
in the country is as well off pecuniarily, 
as her sister in the graded schools. 

The country schoolhouse, however, is 
not suited to the purpose of the school. 
That is granted; it is as true as it is piti- 
ful. Now make a tour through the grad- 
ed school buildings. You will not find 
one in fifty even in the largest cities, in 
which proper attention has been paid to 
seating, lighting and heating, or to any 
effective system of ventilation. The 
grounds are bare, desolate, and devoid of 
ornament ; no trees, no shrubbery, no flow- 
ers. In some places three story buildings 
are still in use, and in others, children are 
crowded into damp and unwholesome 
basements. 

The rural school should not be made a 
scape-goat on which to load all the sins 
of our educational system. One disease 
affects all our schools alike, in city or 
country, the want of an intelligent appre- 
ciation on the part of parents, of the ad- 
vantages of good education and of a wil- 
lingness to spend money to accomplish it. 
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S. Y. Grttan, ConpucTor. 








Easy Lessons in Science.* 


PROF. C, P. SINNOT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





The presence of alcohol in a ferment- 
ing liquid may be shown as follows: 
Pass the free end of the U tube used in 
the last experiment into an empty bottle 
or test tube and im- 
merse this in a ves- 
sel of cold water. 
(Fig.13.) With the 
alcohol lamp boil 
b>a portion of the 
liquid, allowing the 
vapor to pass over 
into the test tube, 
where it will be 
condensed by the 
cold When 








Fig. 13. 
the tube is about half full, fit into it a 
cork provided with a piece of small glass 


walls. 


tubing. (Fig. 14.) Gently boil and ap- 
ply a lighted match to the escaping vapor. 
It will ignite and burn with a 
bluish flame. Alcohol changes to 
vapor with much less heat than 
water. It was therefore vapor- 
ized in the fiask, driven over into 
the test tube with considerable 
vapor of water, again vaporized in 
the test tube and ignited as it es- 
caped. A test, similar to the last 
part of this experiment, may be 
used for detecting the presence of 
alcohol in beer. There will be 
enough to burn very vigorously. 
This process is called distillation 
and is the one used in the manu- 
facture of alcohol and distilled 
liquors. The object of the first 
distillation is simply to get the alcohol 
into a smaller quantity of water or, as we 





_f\ 











*Begun in December. 
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say, to make the solution more concen- 
trated. 

These are a few of the common methods 
by which the atmosphere comes into pos- 
session of its carbonic acid gas. The ex- 
periments go to show that there must be 
considerable quantities of the gas thrown 
into the atmosphere through respiration, 
combustion, and decay. If it were not 
consumed there would be a steady accum- 
ulation of it and a constant consumption 
of oxygen, both of which processes would 
be injurious to animal life. Nature, how- 
ever, has made wise provision in making 
carbonic acid gas the food of plants. 
They have the power of taking this food 
through their leaves and at the same time 
of throwing off oxygen in the presence of 
sunlight. The mutual helpfulness of 
plants and animals is, therefore, clearly 
seen. 

HEAT. 

I. Some of the effects of heat.—Select 
two bottles of nearly equal hight, each be- 
ing a little taller than your alcohol lamp. 
Over the mouth of the one rest a glass 
plate and into the other fit a cork project- 
ing a little above the mouth. Get the 








largest knitting needle possible and press 
one end of it into the cork, so that the 
needle will be in a horizontal position. 
Procure a long, slender hat pin or shaw] 
pin and stick the point of it into the top 
of a very small cork, the smaller the 


better. Into the side of the cork, and at 
right angles to the pin, stick a long bristle 
or a very light broom straw, the lighter 
the better. Lay the pin upon the glass 
plate on the first bottle, so that the bristle 
or straw shall be parallel to the side of the 
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bottle and only a short distance from it. 
Now rest the free end of the knitting 
needle upon the pin so that the two shall 
make right angles with each other, being 
sure that the needle rests firmly upon the 
pin. Place the alcohol lamp between the 
two bottles and heat the needle. Fig. 15.) 
The bristle will be deflected toward the 
lamp and its movement will be plainly 
visible. The explanation is easy. The 
needle, when heated, expands and as it 
increases in length instead of pushing the 
pin along, it simply rolls it over. If the 
pin rolls one-third of the way over, the 
bristle will be deflected through one-third 
of a circumference. In this way a slight 
linear expansion of the needle will be 
clearly shown. A brass or copper rod 
would be still better than the needle. 
This experiment shows that one effect of 
heat is the expansion of solids. The same 
thing may be shown by another simple 
experiment. Take the brass shell used 
in generating the oxygen, twist a stout 
copper wire around it by use of a pair of 
pinchers, thus making a copper 
ring with exactly the diameter of 
the shell. Have the shell fit so 
tightly that it will not quite drop 
through. If the ring be heated 
red hot, the shell will easily pass 
through it, thus showing that the 
heat expands the ring. 

Provide a test tube with a 
tightly fitting cork and through 
it pass a piece of small glass tub- 
ing, five or six inches long. Fill 
the test tube with water and into 
it press the cork so that the water will 
stand about an inch above the cork in the 
small tube. (Fig. 16.) Mark its level 
by tying a thread around the tube. Gent- 
ly heat the test tube over the alcohol lamp. 
The water will rise rapidly in the small 
tube, thus showing that heat has caused 
the water, a liquid, to expand. 

This experiment may be varied by put- 
ting the test tube into a vessel of warm 
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water instead of heating it by the alcohol 
flame. A bottle may be used instead of a 
test tube if it be heated by warm water, 
but the direct flame should not be applied 
to it as it will be very likely to break. 

Bend a glass tube as shown in Fig. 17. 
Pass the shorter arm tightly through a 
cork which exactly fits a test tube. Melt 
some beeswax in a spoon and pour around 
the cork and tubing so that no air can 
escape from the test tube 
except through the bent 
tube. Pass the free end 
4 of the tube into a vessel 
of water and gently heat 
the tube containing the 
air. Bubbles of air will 
escape from the end of 
the tube in the water, 
thus showing that heat 
has caused the air, a gas, 
to expand. A bottle may be substituted 
for the test tube in this experiment if 
warm water be used instead of the alcohol 
flame. 

These experiments teach that heat 
causes solids, liquids and gases to expand. 
Think of as many familiar illustrations 
of these facts as possible. 








Discipline. 


BY J. N. PATRICK, A. M., ST. LOUIS. 


Without the quiet which characterizes 
good discipline, efficient instruction is im- 
possible. Without the quiet which in- 
clines the pupil to think and protects him 
in his effort, the school is a failure. We 
do not mean a grave-yard quiet. We 
mean control. Over-government is a form 
of tyranny and is indisputable evidence of 
a weak teacher. Excessive discipline tends 
to reaction when the restraint is removed. 
Too much authority robs the pupil of that 
independent growth which develops self- 
control. The child is more than a ma- 
chine; he is a sensitive, sensible, im- 
pulsive organism. 
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It is as much a teacher’s duty to discip- 
line pupils as it is to teach them arith- 
metic and geography. A firm, uniform, 
corrective discipline is the most valuable 
form of instruction. The noisy, boister- 
ous pupil should be trained to be quiet and 
temperate. The indolent pupil should be 
led by easy and exacting means to see him- 
self as others see him. This the tactful 
and persevering teacher can do by requir- 
ing him to exhibit himself during every 
recitation. He should be given only such 
help as will help him to help himself. 
Instruction should accustom the indolent 
pupil to diligence, for by diligence alone 
can he hope to develop the powers slum- 
bering within him. 

Artificial restraint, the restraint of law- 
ful authority, is a valuable means in train- 
ing the will. The commands of those in 
authority must be obeyed or the penalties 
attached to the disregard of them en- 
forced. The first stage in the growth of a 
good character is the formation of the 
habit of obedience. To this end the child 
must be uniformly obedient. Spasmodic 
obedience is not obedience. At best it is a 
compromise and encourages in the young 
a feeling of disrespect for authority. It is 
the teacher’s duty to require, to compel 
if necessary, immediate and unmodified 
obedience. The pupil must obey without 
protest or hesitancy; if he does not, the 
penalty attached to disobedience should be 
inflicted. 

As every conscious physical act requires 
more or less attention, it is evident that a 
pupil should stand still or sit still during 
a recitation. A pupil can not play with a 
pocket-knife or coat-tail without with- 
drawing somewhat of attention 
from the subject of the lesson. » The 
teacher that does not become alarmed at 
seeing a number of inattentive pupils in 
the class is ignorant of the fundamental 
laws of mental development and indiffer- 
ent in regard to the pupil’s opportunity. 
The 


his 


A quiet schoolroom invites study. 
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mind likes quiet and likes to work. 


The 
only way to keep order is to check the first 
signs of disorder. Refer to the very first 
indication of disorder in a voice and man- 
ner that carry meaning to the pupil or 


class. The emphasis of voice and action 
that accompanies purpose is ever present 


in the work of the successful teacher. 








There is a Hereafter. 

Our to-days are stepping stones by 
which we reach whatever we are to be; 
but they are more than this, for they can 
not be wholly left behind. The following 
incident, related in his “confessions” by 
Editor Stephens in the Superintendents’ 
Monthly, contains a little sermon which 
illustrates how all our yesterdays enter 
into our to-days and become a part of our 
to-morrows: 

A few days ago I met a man in St. Paul, 
who brought to mind an incident of the 
past that neither of us had forgotten. 
This same fellow came into my office one 
day a dozen years ago with something to 
sell; I don’t remember now what it was. 
I do remember, however, that about that 
time I was very popular with book agents 
because of a coming text-book adoption. 
Then, too, we were going to the N. E. A. 
that year at Toronto, and railroad agents 
called to speak of the scenery and general 
conveniences of traveling their routes. 
Naturally I felt that I counted a little on 
the general proposition. So when this 
fellow I speak of dropped into my office, I 
felt that he was a pretty small potato. I 
had been dealing with agents of railroads 
and large book concerns. This man, what- 
ever he was doing, was not doing anything 
very big and it did not appeal to me. I 
got rid of him with scant attention. 
Maybe I did not even hear his story. I 
can hardly believe I was rude, yet my im- 
pression is not satisfactory to me. 

The other day as I stood in the lobby of 
the Ryan hotel in St. Paul some one 
slapped me on the shoulder, and greeted 
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me as if I were a long lost brother. I 
looked him over, and lo, he was the man 
of a dozen years ago, the man with the 
dinky job. Somehow we had not for- 
gotten each other—not a shadow of doubt 
existed in either of our minds as to whom 
we were talking to, although we had to 
depend on each other for our names. 

“Well now,” he said, “isn’t it wonderful 
how we meet each other again? How are 
you, old man, and how is Fremont?” 

I told him all about it. 

He said, “You must meet my wife and 
family; you must take dinner with us to- 
night.” 

I protested that it would be an imposi- 
tion on Mrs. I feared to accept 
without her having previous notice, or 
something to that effect. 

“Say,” he said confidentially, “I don’t 
mind telling you that these dozen years 
since I saw you have been fruitful ones, 
and I am a rich man compared to my 
financial state when I was selling 
in Nebraska.” 

Of course I was glad to hear of his suc- 
cess, and I could plainly see that it would 
be no imposition for me to dine with him, 
under such conditions; but I didn’t feel 
right. I didn’t think he owed me an ordi- 
nary friendship. It seemed to me that I 
had not even gone out of my way to give 
him a kind word back there when he most 
needed it. So I thanked him and hoped I 
might be able to accept another time 
should he be kind enough to ask me. 

It may be that I treated him nicely, out- 
wardly, that day when he called at my 
office, and that was his recollection of it. 
But inwardly I did not, and that was my 
recollection of it. So he made , me 
ashamed. I wondered and am yet wonder- 
ing if he was heaping coals of fire on me, 
or whether I may have deceived him as to 
my actual feelings. But, however that 
may be, I thought of the bread one can 
cast on the waters as we jostle one another 
on the road to the hereafter. It is so com- 
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forting to gather it in from time to time 
in the shape of a kind word and a grateful 
clasp of the hand, so that when a long lost 
acquaintance greets you, you can turn and 
clasp his hand in joy and not be ashamed 
for some unkind word that comes back out 
of the past. 

The man that is up to-day may be down 
to-morrow. The lad that shines your 
shoes and runs your errands, may some 
day stand as your superior, and it will be 
pleasanter to remember that you never 
kicked him when he was down. It will 
make your heart glad and life will seem 
worth living for him to clasp you on the 
shoulder affectionately and remind you of 
some kindness shown him when he was 
your underling. The man who has never 


felt that joy has not yet learned how to 
live. 


A Sensible View of the Institute. 

Miss Helen M. Bennett read a paper be- 
fore the South Dakota county superin- 
tendents at their recent convention, in 
which she presented a view of the institute 
that should never be lost sight of by super- 
intendents and conductors. In a some- 
what satirical though good natured vein, 
she pointed out some of the defects of in- 
stitute work as too often conducted, and 
suggested remedies, as follows: 


What a good time the teachers do have, 
reviewing fractions and rules of grammar, 
and learning one year the glory of the 
Grube method, and the next year its dis- 
honor. An institute should not be either 
a grammar, or an elementary normal 
school. One would not especially admire 
a session of doctors who devoted their 
time to the rediscussion of subject matter 
supposedly mastered during their under- 
graduate days; nor would revere the schol- 
arly habits of a convocation of clergymen 
whose time was filled with a review of the 
Adam and Eve incident, or the memoriz- 
ing of the ten commandments. How 
much better is it for teachers, all of them 
educated technically, at least, by supposi- 
tion, to pass their time largely or even 
partly in reviewing common school or high 
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school branches? What do most teachers 
receive from the classes in history as com- 
monly conducted in institutes, but a re- 
view of those incidents of which they 
should have been hitherto cognizant? 
Are we spending our time profitably in re- 
memorizing the date of the discovery of 
America, and in reviewing the interesting 
and inspiring events of the inter-colonial 
wars? You feel the need, do you not, for 
a yearly reminder of the fact that George 
Washington was the first in war, first in 
peace and last to get a monument? 

We can not hope to improve the tech- 
nique of teachers, unless the instructors 
teach with approved methods, and the en- 
tire plan of the session is founded upon 
methods both pedagogical and scholarly. 
It was only in olden and very barbaric 
times that a whole ox was served at a din- 
ner, and even the roast pig, in totem, is 
now considered in questionable taste. We 
serve, rather, a roast of beef, a steak, 
bacon, ham, or pork-chops, but we choose 
a part, rather than the whole. So it 
should be in planning our work. Whether 
or not you are training your teachers to 
specialize, you, as instructor, they as 
pupils will do better work through this 
same process of differentiation and dis- 
crimination. In history, offer careful 
work in some one line of historical re- 
search. Though your teachers will not, 
perhaps, gain so much general informa- 
tion, they will gain immeasurably in fine- 
ness and precision of thought, and will not 
go away suffering from an intellectual im- 
broglio. It is not comfortable or inspiring 
to be stuffed full of mere knowledge; bet- 
ter a paucity of facts than a lack of men- 
tal stimulus. 

Teaching that has for its end the im- 
parting of mere facts and technical meth- 
ods, can never cultivate in the teacher- 
pupil the most necessary requirement of 
art—the ability to transcribe, not the 
world, not the mere fact but the individ- 
ual’s sense of it. 

The teacher, with the exception of two 
or three months in the summer, when he 
should rest, is constantly employed. By 
reason of the nature of his employment 
he is denied much association that would 
be of the greatest benefit to him. He lives 
not in the man world but in the child 
world, and is too human to thrive in this 
alone. For while the advantages of child 
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association would not be denied or over- 
looked, the mature man needs some fur- 
ther society to develop a well-rounded per- 
sonality. Then, too, the teacher’s life is 
isolated. Politically, socially, artistically, 
he is often but “the little ghost of an in- 
audible squeak.” He comes but little in 
contact with public life. Social life barely 
touches him. He has neither the time nor 
the inclination for it. More than a mem- 
ber of any other profession is the teacher, 
thrown upon his own resources, compelled 
to achieve reform within rather than from 
without, obliged, like an actor in the first 
production of a play, to create his own 
part. The great number of technicalities 
that litter the path of the teacher, leave 
but little time to devote to literary work 
or to any culture or growth that demands 
a conscious eflort. Just here the institute 
finds a ready field. It must aid the teach- 
er in achieving those qualities from which 
the man of fine culture is eventually 
evolvel. It must suggest, it must stimu- 
late, it must vivify, it must inspire, but it 
must not teach hard, dry facts. It must 
furnish a method for refining gold; it 
must not give to teachers as to irrespon- 
sible children, mere gift pennies. 

The function of the institute is not to 
furnish the teacher with new kinds of busy 
work, to show him how to teach fractions, 
to review grammar, or to brush up on civil 


government. Its function should be to 
refresh, to broaden, to elevate, to widen 


the teacher’s outlook, and to furnish him 
thought that will, during the coming year, 
stimulate his individual growth. Every 
inan has within himself the means of cul- 
ture, but not every one knows how to util- 
ize those means. This the institute should 
teach him. Let us do away, as far as pos- 
sible, with the review work in arithmetic, 
with “How to teach percentage,” with 
methods in geography, with, in general. 
elementary subjects, and in their stead 
substitute subjects and a manner of pre- 
sentation that shall awaken and invigorate 
the individual teacher. 

We are all too prone to sacrifice the 
teacher to the pupil’s advancement. We 
consider him very much as the cattle men 
consider ponies, allowing to each cowboy 
fifteen bronchos to ruin during the round- 
up. The theory of the cowman is that 
there will be plenty more ponies after 
these are dead. How many teachers do we 
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willingly sacrifice in the yearly round-ups 
of the calves? How little we consider the 
teacher as an individual, either in his 
physical or intellectual well-being, wear- 
ing him out on long rides after every new 
fad that shows its motley head above the 
horizon, chasing after every chimerical 
method that sprints across the prairie and 
running down every skinny maverick on 
the range. It is right and proper to save 
the calves, the yearlings, and the two-year 
olds, but my heart goes out to the thin, 
panting, winded pony, that has been run 
up hill and down hill after wayward 
calves and gauzy methods until he is “all 
stove up.” The institute must right this 
by taking cognizance of the personal needs 
of the teacher and his right to other in- 
terests outside of the schoolroom. Offer 
to him at these meetings specific and spec- 
ialized work prepared by specialists and 
presented in a scholarly fashion. Let the 
character of the work be in every respect 
post-graduate; make it broad, suggestive, 
critical, scholarly, and see, above all 
things, that it supplies a means for cul- 
ture. For example, advanced work can be 
given even in a short time, on some phase 
or period of history or literature; the cul- 
tivating and pedagogical properties of 
psychology can never be exhausted; 
studies in the fines uses of English are 
never superfluous even to the best stu- 
dents; advanced work in mathematics can 
always be offered ; the science of education 
and its history are always suggestive; one 
can not forget the limitless possibilities of 
nature study, economics, and all the 
sciences; broad pedagogical principles 
new in the educational world and numer- 
ous other subjects will readily suggest 
themselves to the conductor and superin- 
tendent. Most of all, the teacher needs 
those subjects unallied to his daily work, 
for he is by the nature of his calling pre- 
disposed to narrowness. It is so easy to 
travel in ruts and so hard to drive out of 
them. Did you ever, when driving, cross 
a car track at an obtuse angle, and get the 
wheels of your carriage inside the rails? 
Well, you know how hard it was to drive 
out. 

But, some will say, we must give the 
teachers that which they most need, that 
which will do them the most good. That 
is exactly what I am advocating. Then a 
voice will be heard, “If you could hear the 


poor English used by some of the teachers 
in my county, you would know that often 
the most elementary English must be 
taught in our institutes.” I realize all 
this. Was there not a girl in my county 
who wrote on her examination paper 
“Digestion begins in the mouth, where it 
is chewed with the teeth.” And another 
young maiden in the first blush of her 
youth, wrote coyly, “The first requisite of 
good hand-writing is eligibility.” 

Some one else will add, “If you saw the 
errors made in papers in arithmetic and 
history, you would realize the need of in- 
struction in these subjects.” I have seen 
all this. I have corrected papers that 
caused “each particular hair to stand on 
end, like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine.” I have passed through the grayest 
canons of despair, for I have heard teach- 
ers say, “you was,” and “I done,” and I 
have known them to be ignorant of the 
most common names in American litera- 
ture. I am glad to say that these are the 
exceptions, but yet not the exceptions from 
which should be formulated the rules that 
govern institutes. 

Institutes should be planned for the 
good of teachers and not for the grammar 
school education of people not fit to teach. 
One who does not regard the most primary 
rules of grammar has no right in the 
schoolroom to help corrupt the already 
vitiated English of the child. There are 
so many fine grammatical and rhetorical 
distinctions that none of us can always ob- 
serve, that we have much leniency in judg- 
ing the language of others; and yet we 
can not tolerate certain monstrosities that 
desecrate our English. The man or 
woman who has not enough observation or 
desire to learn to correct certain blatant 
errors in his speech, is no more fit to teach 
than is the doctor to practice when he can 
not distinguish measles from consumption 
or a broken leg from the whooping cough. 
Neither is he fit to teach who has not an 
intelligent knowledge of the other common 
school branches; he should not depend on 
institute work to coach him for examina- 
tions in geography or physiology; he 
should have sufficient mental acumen and 
ability to conduct such reviews for him- 
self. If he has not, let him go to a school 
where he can be instructed in these sub- 
jects. Certainly he should not be permit- 
ted to enforce upon the institute so much 
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elementary work that the advanced teach- 
ers can gain nothing from attendance. 
There is a tendency that we have all seen 
to condone the ignorance of the young 
teacher on the grounds that he is trying to 
get an education and we must help him 
along, and that, in any event, he can teach 
such and such a school because it is small 
and composed mainly of young children. 
I am not at all criticizing men and women 
who teach before they have finished their 
education, for many most excellent teach- 
ers are found in the ranks of those work- 
ing their way through school. But I am 
objecting vehemently to the employment 
of incompetent teachers who by reason of 
sympathy are fostered by an indulgent 
public. If they are unfit to teach, let them 
employ themselves at some occupation 
they can master, until they are able to ed- 
ucate themselves properly for their chosen 
profession. 

But, some one may suggest, it is not pos- 
sible or practicable at present to disqualify 
all the incapable teachers. According to 
our present system of granting certificates, 
an incompetent person may pass an exam- 
ination just sufficiently good to entitle him 
to a certificate. What can you do? 
“Would it not,” runs the question, “seem 
wise to give him some of the training that 
he so lacks in fundamentals? One must 
consider the dull as well as the bright 
pupils.” Even this condition of affairs 
does not seem to me to argue the case con- 
clusively for the old plan of institute. 
Even granting that the survival of the fit- 
test is neither a physical nor a mental law, 
and that those best fitted to teach must be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the weaker, 
yet I would favor the new plan of insti- 
tutes. For, considering the limited time, 
the incompetent teacher would be better 
served by a system that would encourage 
the development of his faculties, that 
would broaden his outlook and furnish 
him some inspiration to help himself. He 
would surely be benefited by instruction 
that would make him a larger, more char- 
itable man, more scholarly in his habits of 
thought and work, and more able to look 
beneath the material surfaces of things; 
that would lead him to transcribe, not the 
world, not the mere fact, but his sense 
of it. 

Surely in the limited time at the dis- 
posal of institutes such teaching as would 
develop even in the smallest degree this 
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mental attitude; that would enable the 
teacher to take even a few more steps to- 
wards true culture, that would make him 
more of an artist, surely such teaching is 
of more value than the impartation of a 
few desultory facts or cursory methods. 


Talks About Bees. 
EB. A. GASTMAN, DECATUR, ILL. 
THE BEE HIVE. 

If a bee hive were brought into the 
room and opened, and the contents care- 
fully examined, what do you think we 
should find in it? Let us see what we 
should expect to find. Well, first, we 
should find the bees clustered, this cold 
January day, in a round bunch between 
the combs. And right here it will be well 
for us to remember that even on the cold- 
est days the bees are almost as lively as on 
a bright summer day. It is true they are 
a little stiff, and seem determined to hud- 
dle together as closely as possible so as to 
keep each other warm. Still, when I 
opened one of my hives last Monday, to 
see if the severe weather of Friday and 
Saturday, when my thermometer meas- 
ured 26 degrees below zero, had not frozen 
them stiff, I found them as ready to sting 
as they would have been last June. If, 
however, they should attempt to fly out at 
such a time, most of them would die al- 
most as soon as they were exposed to the 
biting wind. If a bee strays away from 
the cluster in cold weather he soon freezes 
to death. It is a common opinion that a 
hive of bees can be moved from one place 
to another with less injury during the cold 
weather than at any other time. But in 
fact this is about the worst time of the 
whole year to do it. Do you see why? 

Now if we should gently separate this 
cluster on the combs, near the center of it 
we should probably find a single bee con- 
siderably longer and a little larger than 
the others. If we should pick it up in our 
fingers we should not be stung. This is 
the queen or mother of the whole colony. 
If she unfortunately dies during the win- 
ter the whole colony will be dead before 














summer comes. In fact, under the most 
favorable circumstances, all the bees now 
in this hive, except this queen, will be 
dead before that time. During the season 
of active work the life of a common bee 
is about eight weeks. But the bees that 
are in the hive in October will live until 
the following spring, unless they are 
starved or die from disease. About the 
first of February the queen will begin to 
lay eggs, in this latitude, and as these eggs 
hatch in a few days you may feel sure that 
young bees are beginning to hatch in the 
hives when you read these lines. 

Besides the bees and queen already men- 
tioned, we shall find in our hive the combs, 
which are made of wax, and also in the 
cells of these combs we shall find the honey 
and the bee bread, which is simply the 
pollen of the flowers which the bees gath- 
ered together during the summer. I will 
try to tell you something of its use when 
we come to study the young bees more 
particularly. If you look carefully 
through the hive you will find that all the 
little cracks and holes have been carefuly 
filled with a curious kind of glue called 
propolis. Wherever the bees find an open- 
ing between two pieces of boards, which is 
not large enough to allow them to pass 
through, they will be sure to stop it up 
with this glue. It is also said that if any 
foreign substance is introduced into the 
hives in such a way that they cannot get 
rid of it that they will cover it up with 
this glue. If we should open a hive any 
time between May 1 and October 1, we 
should be pretty sure to find some drones 
or male bees in the hive. In another 
article we shall have something more to 
say about the various things found in a 
bee hive. 


I think it must somewhere be written, 
that the virtues of mothers shall, occa- 
sionally, be visited on the children, as well 
as the sins of the father.—Dickens. 
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Does The Earth Move To Meet The 
Raindrop? 
8S. Y. G. 

The theory that it does is pretty enough 
and somewhat poetic; it is taught in some 
of our text-books, and is often made to 
point a moral, by illustrating the tremen- 
dous force that inheres in apparently in- 
significant things. But will the theory 
bear the test of close, accurate reasoning ? 

Place a magnet on the table, and near 
it a needle. The needle moves to the 
magnet, which remains at rest; yet the 
attractive force of the one is equal to that 
of the other. It may be urged, however,. 
that the illustration is faulty in two par- 
ticulars: (1) that in the supposed case 
the attractive force resides in but one of 
the bodies, the magnet, and hence the phe- 
nomena are unlike those explained by the 
universal law of gravitation. But of this 
there can be no proof. We may just as 
well say the steel attracts the magnet as 
that the magnet attracts the steel. The 
accident of motion counts for nothing in 
determining which is the attracting sub- 
stance, as may be shown by making the 
steel greater in mass than the magnet. 
(2) Friction keeps the magnet from mov- 
ing, it may be said, while the earth and 
other bodies in space move without fric- 
tion. But make the coriditions such that 
friction shall be reduced to the minimum, 
as by suspending each body by a delicate 
thread, and the results are the same. 

Let a man push on a loaded car stand- 
ing on the track. Whatever may be the 
kind of energy into which the man’s 
strength is transformed, certain it is that 
no motion of the mass results. The en- 
ergy of a score of men acting together may 
overcome the inertia and move the car. 
To argue that because the earth is moved 
by the attractive force of great masses, as 
the sun and planets, therefore it must 
move in obedience to the same force ex- 

erted by smaller terrestrial objects, is no 
more reasonable than would be the asser- 
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tion that since the locomotive imparts a 
great amount of motion to the train, 
therefore the hand of a child pulling on 
the same train, moves it a little. 

Hundreds of tons will break the strong- 
est beam, but does it move when a fly 
alights on it? A cyclone may overturn 
Cheops, but it does not follow that the 
pyramids are moved by every gentle 
breeze. 

When energy is applied to a body, a 
part of it is expended in overcoming in- 
ertia, before any motion can be imparted 
to the mass. If the energy applied is not 
sufficient to overcome the inertia of the 
mass, it is “dissipated’’, or converted into 
some form of molecular energy, and no 
motion of the mass results. 


Carnegie’s Recent Gift Criticised. 

Dr. von Stradonitz, of the University 
of Berlin, in a recent interview made some 
interesting observations concerning Amer- 
ican education, and sounded a note of 
warning to those who would promote un- 
duly the higher education. Touching 
this subject and Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 
$10,000,000 to found a national univer- 
sity, this eminent scholar is reported as 
having said: 

America must beware lest the interests 
of higher education are nursed at the ex- 
pense of native spirit and natural intelli- 
gence. Too much learning, if not a dan- 
gerous, is at least an unprofitable thing. 
We in Germany are suffering from it. We 
are burdened with a nonproductive class 
that looks with scorn on anybody whose 
education has taught him the art of bread- 
winning. China’s progress was arrested 
by the domination of just such an aristoc- 
racy of culture. The evil manifests itself 
in Germany in the existence of an idle ele- 
ment which, for lack of other occupation, 
serves as the recruiting sergeant for the 
enemies of social order. 

The cardinal feature of American 
schoeling, as viewed in Europe, is the fit- 
ting of men and women for life’s battle. 
In the real Darwinian sense this principle 
finds splendid vindication in the strength 
of America’s position in the world at the 
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present day. Carnegie’s technical school 
endowments showed the true American 
spirit; his latest indicates a departure 
which, in my opinion, is not half so com- 
mendable. 


Some Good Reading Lists. 

In Janesville, Wis., each pupil in grades 
four to eight inclusive is furnished with a 
neat card about 3x7 inches in size, on 
one side of which is neatly printed a list 
of books suitable for the grade. These 
lists were very carefully selected by Su- 
perintendent Buell, and are printed as on 
the rounds of a ladder, with the caption 
“A Ladder to Climb.” On the back of 
the card is printed the following fable: 


“Once on a time,” a Library Book was 
overheard talking to a little boy who had 
just borrowed it The words seemed 
worth recording, and here they are: 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty 
hands. I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy borrowed me. 

Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
ean catch cold as well as children. 

Or make marks on me with your pen or 
pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

Or lean on me with your elbows when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

Or open me and lay me face down on 
the table. You woldn’t like to be treat- 
ed so. 

Or put in between my leaves a pencil or 
anything thicker than a single sheet of 
thin paper. It would strain my back. 

Whenever you are through reading me 
if you are afraid of losing your place, 
don’t turn down the corner of one of my 
leaves, but have a neat little book mark 
to put in where you stopped, and then 
close me and lay me down on my side so 
that I can have a good comfortable rest. 

Remember that I want to visit a great 
many other little boys after you are 
through with me. Besides, I may meet 
you again some day, and you would be 
sorry to see me looking old and torn and 
soiled. Help me to keep fresh and clean, 
and I will help you to be happy.” 

Then follows these promises, with a 


blank for signature: 


PROMISES, 


1. I agree to do all in my power to keep the 
Library Books in good condition, 








2. I will not handle them roughly nor care- 
lessly, mark them, nor turn down leaves. 
3. I will also do all in my power to inter- 
enh a boys and girls in the right care of 
s 


The plan provides for the reading of 
about one book per month. When a book 
is read, a check mark is placed opposite 
its title on the “ladder”. Here are the 
lists : 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Read six of these books: 

Ashley—Tanpile Jim. 

Burnett—Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Craik—Little lame prince, 

Dogson, (Lewis Carroll)—Alice’s adven- 

tures in wonderland 

Kaler, (James Otis)—Mr. Stubs’s brother. 

Kingsley—Water babies. 

Mitchell—Prince Little Boy. 

Richards—Captain January. 

Wiggin—Bird’s Christmas Carol. 

Wiggin—Story of Patsy. 

Wiggin—Timothy’s quest, 

Read three of these books: 


Andrews—Seven little sisters. 

Andrews—Stories Mother Nature told her 
children. 

Baldwin—Old stories of the East. 

Dunton—World and its people. 

Johonnot—Some curious flyers, creepers and 
swimmers. 

Schwatka—Children of the cold. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
Read six of these books: 


Alecott—Under Jo’s scrap-bag, 
Alcott—Under the lilacs. 
Black—Four Macnicols.. 
Brown—Rab and his friends. 
Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. 
Eggleston—Hoosier schoolboy. 

. Hawthorne—Wonder book. 
Ruskin—King of the Golden River. 
Saunders—Beautiful Joe, 
Sewell—Black Beauty. 
Smith—A Summer of Saturdays. 
Thompson—Wild animals I have known. 
Warner—Being a Boy. 
Read three of these books: 
Andrews—Ten boys who lived on the road to 

long ago. 

Carpenter—South America, 
Eggleston—First book in American history. 
Hawthorne—True stories of New England. 
Johonnot—Stories of other lands. 
Taylor—Boys of other countries. 


SIXTH GRADE. 
Read siz of these books: 
Alcott—Little men. 
Aleott—Little women. 
Aldrich—Story of a bad boy. 
Baylor—Juan and Juanita. 
Brush—Sarah Dakota. 
Jackson—Nelly’s silver mine. 
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Jamison—Toinette’s Philip. 
Spyri—Heidi. 
Stockton—Captain Chap. 
Stoddard—Chuck Purdy. 
Stoddard—Dab Kinzer. 
Wyss—Swiss family Robinson. 


Read three of these books: 


Bolton—Poor boys who become famous; or, 
Lives of girls who became famous, 

Brooks—Story of Benjamin Franklin. 

Carpenter—North America. 

Gilman—Magna Charta stories. 

Thwaites—Stories of the Badger State. 

Washington—Up from slavery. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Aleott—Eight cousins. 

Alcott—Old fashioned girl. 
Austin—Betty Alden. 
Austin—Standish of Standish. 
Cooper—The spy; or, Last of the Mohicans. 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. 

Hughes—Tom Brown’s school days. 
Page—Two little confederates. 
Stowe—Uncle Tom’s cabin. 
Wiggin—Polly Oliver’s problem. 

Read four of these books: 
Carpenter—Asia, 

Coffin—Boys of ’76, 

Drake—Making of New England. 
Guerber—Story of the English. 
Guerber—Story of the Greeks. 
Kipling—First jungle book. 
Lummis—Tramp across the continent. 
Warner—A hunting of the deer. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
Read five of these books: 
Clemens, (Mark Twain)—Prince and the 

pauper. 

Cross, (George Eliot)—Silas Marner. 
Dana—Two years before the mast. 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Hale—Man without a country. 
Irving—Alhambra. 
Jackson—Ramona. 
Kingsley—Westward ho! 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 
Wallace—Ben Hur, 


Read four of these books: 


Alton—Among the law makers, 
Brooks—Historie boys; or, Historic girls. 
Brooks—Story of George Washington. 
Drake—Making of the Great West. 
Fiske—War of Independence. 
Kieffer—Recollections of a drummer boy. 
Parkman—Oregon trail. 


To call any proposition certain, while 
there is anyone who would deny its cer- 
tainty if permitted, but who is not per- 
mitted, is to assume that we ourselves, and 
those who agree with us, are the judges 
of certainty, and judges without hearing 
the other side—John Stuart Mill. 
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The Democracy of Education. 


FROM UNITY—JENKIN LLOYD-JONES, EDITOR. 


Again “Graduation Day” is at hand and 
the process of “graduating” becomes a se- 
rious one. Thousands of young girls are 
in a state of mental excitement, internal 
fever and social anxiety over questions of 
dresses and flowers, ribbons and badges, 
all of which is interpenetrated with des- 
perate misgivings over the essay that is not 
yet written and which the mind does not 
seem to yield. There is a great amount of 
consultation with dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias and books of quotation, and the dear 
little essay is being made, not grown. But 
however hasty the projection and artificial 
the construction, however much dependent 
upon outside “suggestion” from teacher 
and friend, it will still represent the best 
part of the girl and will echo most sincere- 
ly some part of her tenderest feelings and 
highest aspirations. And these, to the 
sympathetic observer from the vantage 
ground of mature years, will seem to be in 
sad conflict and sometimes painful con- 
trast with the external anxieties first 
alluded to. 

Half as many boys are passing through 
the masculine phases of the above fever. 
They too have their social anxieties. Their 
determination to convert the occasion into 
joy is more pronounced and boisterous. 
Their planning is for banquets, drives, 
speeches and dances that will secure the 
maximum of jollity. 

All this may be inevitable in connection 
with so-called “private schools,” though 
no school can shelter its influence for good 
or bad under the word “private ;” but they 
are beyond control as they are indepen- 
dent of the criticism of the public. And 
so we have in mind the public school de- 
monstrations during the eventful month 
of June and the always significant and 
sometimes painfully exciting and extrava- 
gant demonstrations of the closing exer- 
cises of our public schools. 

Unity returns to its annual protest 
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against the dangerous tendencies on the 
part of many of these public schools to- 
wards overlaying this interesting episode 
in the intellectual life of the child with the 
costly and on that account undemocratic 
demonstrations of a “social function.” 
Any money assessments made upon a pupil 
cf the public school is “costly” to some of 
them. 

Four years ago the Sunday school teach- 
ers of All Souls Church, Chicago, pre- 
sented a memorial to the board of educa- 
tion protesting against the habit of hiring 
outside auditoriums or churches and “en- 
riching” the program with costly music 
and flowers, necessitating the attendant 
expenses of costly dresses, carriages and 
presents on the score that the public 
schools were for all the children, rich and 
poor, and the necessary assessments, 
though trifling to some, to others were 
burdensome, or when beyond their reach, 
humiliating. And this protest was joined 
in by the press and many of the promin- 
ent citizens. This assessment is none the 
less objectionable because the expenses 
were “cheerfully borne” by the more pros- 
perous members of the class. Last year, 
for instance, one of the high schools of 
Chicago rejoiced in a president of the 
senior class who had a wealthy father, and 
the young president generously contri- 
buted one hundred dollars towards the 
class expenses, which included a costly 
hall. 

This year, Superintendent Cooley, back- 
ed by the board of education, has taken a 
commendable stand and decreed that when 
possible the graduating exercises must be 
held within the walls of the school build- 
ings, or when such is impracticable, that 
the necessary expense should be borne by 
the board, and that all extravagance and 
display be discouraged. Various graduat- 
ing classes in Chicago are in rebellion. 
Young America is talking about its rights. 
Young ladies protest against dress restric- 
tions, and think it cruel to be denied their 

















silks, satins, fiowers, presents, carriages, 
dances, ete. 

Poor things! They are trying to evade 
the first lesson of democracy which is also 
the inidspensable evidence of culture, the 
first witness of education. Aristocracy 
thrives where ignorance abounds. Ignor- 
ance makes class distinctions and rejoices 
in them. Whoever rejoices in outward 
distinctions and the display that empha- 
sizes differences of position. that is un- 
mindful of the sweet fellowship that 
makes for comradship on more funda- 
mental lines than dress and show, and pur- 
chased pleasure, is uncultured whatever 
diplomas he may carry ofl. The best re- 
sult of education is the joy of democracy. 
The public schools, sustained by the gen- 
eral tax, must be guarded from all tenden- 
cies to make them either the schools for 
the poor or the schools for the rich. 

Unity rejoices in the rulings of Super- 
intendent Cooley, and trusts that he may 
be able to carry them out, and commends 
his position to school superintendents and 
principals everywhere. Let graduation 
day be made beautiful with thought, im- 
pressive by emphasizing its own signifi- 
cance. 


Review Test in Mental Arithmetic. 

Write a number on each child’s slate, 
not too large, say not to exceed 80. A 
pupil stands before the class, holding up 
his slate so that all may see what is writ- 
ten on it. Each of the others rises in 
turn and holds up his slate announcing 
his number; he then asks the one in front 
any question about either number or in- 
volving both numbers. When the one in 
front fails to answer a question correctly, 
the one asking it is allowed to take ‘posi- 
tion in front, if he can answer his own 
question, and the other takes his seat. 

The following questions illustrate the 


possibilities of the game: 

My number is 18, if added to yours what is 
the sum? 

If your number is cents, how many dimes 
does it contain? 
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My number is 32, how much greater is yours? 

If your number is gallons and mine is pints, 
how many quarts in both? 

Your number is how many times my num- 
ber? 

If my number is dimes and yours is cents, 
what is the difference between them? 


Two Practical Observations. 
A writer in the Forum says: “I was 
unpleasantly surprised to notice a compar- 


atively new evil in school hygiene, one that 
I am afraid has come to stay. I refer to 
the mimeograph, the hectograph, and kin- 
dred graphic devices, which, if improperly 
used, turn out copies which can not fail to 
endanger the eyes. I have seldom seen a 
machine so perfectly manipulated in the 
schoolroom as to give a clear copy on 
every sheet handed out to the pupils. 
Quite recently I happened to be in a school 
room where the teacher of geography was 
reading over the questions or syllabus she 
had prepared, because the hectograph 
copies she had distributed were too faint 
to be read.” 

He is right. Hectograph copies are 
generally obscure, eye-tiring affairs, yet 
they are presented every day to pupils. 
Here is another evil that calls for thought. 
A young friend of mine, a boy of fourteen, 
used to tell me a great deal about his 
school life, and from his talk I learned 
many and many a lesson which I put to 
practical use in my own school work. 

He told me one day how the boys had 
“cut up” until the assistant was tried be- 
yond endurance. 

“Why do they treat Miss B. that way?” 
T asked. “Don’t they like her?” 

“Oh, yes; but they just love to rattle 
her, you know; she gets so mad.” 

“Do they treat Miss C. that way, too?” 

“Oh, no; they can’t rattle Miss C. The 
worst boy in school wouldn’t try that.” 

“What would she say if they did?” I 
asked artfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know; maybe she’d say, 
‘That'll do, Otto, subside,’ and she’d say it 
in that we-understand-each-other way that 
would make him feel kinder good, you 
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know, even if he is ashamed.” 

Here I made a mental note: No idle 
words there; just a pleasant “we-under- 
stand-each other” way, which the boys im- 
mediately fall in with and like immedi- 
ately—American Teacher. 


The New Child and Its Picture Book. 

No more of those demoralising and 
quite absurd old stories of which both text 
and pictures have wrought such a havoc 
in the past! Why, they can be proved to 
be filled with falsehood. Take the per- 
nicious tale called Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Everybody knows that beans could never 
grow to such a height as this story repre- 
sents, nor if they did, would human life 
be possible at such an altitude. And as 
for the Giant—why, it is a well-known 
anthropological fact that there are no 
giants. See Quatrefages and Schwartz. 
Then the story goes on to speak of a talk- 
ing harp and a hen that lays golden eggs. 
What glaring improbabilities! An inani- 
mate object like a harp cannot possess 
phonological attributes. Automatic 
sounds of any kind would be out of the 
question ; and as for the hen—no treatise 
on ornithology ever includes among the 
ova of gallinaceous bepeds any such phe- 
nomenon. In a word, these things being 
easily demonstrated to be false and with- 
out any foundation in fact, will any one 
seriously advise that children should be 
allowed to hear of them? Would you 
have them grow up to manhood and wom- 
anhood believing in magic beans and talk- 
ing harps, and giarits? The thing is ped- 
agogically unsound and psychologically 
monstrous! No! if children must have 
anything so frivolous as a picture-book 
for mere amusement (a thing to be de- 
plored), let them at least have books that 
may indirectly familiarize them with the 
world as it is, and not with unrealities 
like talking harps and aureous eggs. 
These picture-books in primary colors are 
wholly inartistic, and check the esthetic 
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development of a child’s mind. Give us 
rather drawings in delicate outline and 
permeated by the influence of Art. 

These notions have gradually been in- 
stilled into the minds of fathers and 
mothers and have finally filtered through 
to the minds of publishers as well, so that 
at last one finds everywhere the sort of 
picture-book for which the Educationist 
cries out. 

The purely artistic picture-book is well 
exemplified in a design drawn by Miss 
Ethel Reed, for a volume of child-verse 
by Mrs. Moulton. Miss Reed’s designs 
usually show a female face, sometimes 
looking to the right and sometimes look- 
ing to the left, and sometimes looking at 
the reader. There is a flurry of buds and 
leaves and butterflies and other entrees 
gracefully disposed about the figure and 
that is all. It is very artistic and daintily 
drawn; but the Old Child would ask, 
“What is it all about?” And the answer 
would have to be that it isn’t about any- 
thing. We received rather a shock the 
other day when we spoke to a friend about 
this matter, and said that we thought a 
child could hardly find much to interest 
him in such drawings. 

“Why,” cried he, “you’re entirely mis- 
taken! My little girl is so fascinated by 
these pictures that she carries the book to 
bed with her at night!” 

Here was a blow that made us gasp. 
No one likes to have his theories upset 
in this way. 

O veritas sanctissima! Here was con- 
firmation strong as holy writ! So the 
New Child is not so very different from 
the Old Child, after all. The Story is 
still the thing, and all that the Educa- 
tionist has yet accomplished, is to throw 
the burden of providing it on the parent 
instead of the author! 

It is in this latter fact that we see some 
hope of ultimately returning sanity. 
When the overworked parent begins to 
realise that the child is going to have the 














story just the same as ever, he will also 
begin to reflect that it might just as well 
be told in the book, as extracted from his 
own inexperienced fancy; that Nature is 
still a good deal stronger than Art; that 
though the Educationist may temporarily 
pitch her out with a psychological dung- 
fork, she will steal in again through the 
back door as irrepressible as ever; and 
that, granting the necessity of the Story, 
there will never be any stories like those 
fine old tales that have defied the tooth 
of time and will defy the dogmas even 
of the all wise Educationist. Then will 
Jack the Giant Killer stand forth once 
more in his great nursery epic; and Little 
Red Riding Hood, whose story has all the 
subtle elements of a Greek drama, will 
come again into her own; and Blue Beard 
will be heard still thundering at the foot 
of the tower, while Sister Annie waves 
her signal to the rescuers. 

One argument against these books de- 
serves some little serious consideration, 
because on the face of it, it is not devoid 
of plausibility. It is asserted that the 
scenes of killing and wounding and battle 
and slaughter in which some of them 
abound, are unduly horrifying to the sen- 
sitive mind of a child; that they will 
frighten and excite and alarm, and are 
therefore unwholesome in their effect 
upon the mind and nerves. But this as- 
sertion only goes to show how little, with 
all his vaunted psychology, the Educa- 
tionist really knows about the nature of a 
child’s mind. He ascribes to the child, 
in fact, attributes that are impossible 
without an experience which no child can 
possibly possess. Thus, for example, 
when you tell the Educationist how Jack 
drew his sword and decapitated the Two- 
Headed Giant, he, being a grown man 
with a knowledge of physiological facts, 
can conjure up the horrors of an actual 
killing—the gushing blood, the shriek of 
agony, the monstrous body swaying and 
falling, and the inevitableness and finality 
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of death. But what does the child know 
of all this? To it the cutting off of the 
head is not in itself more startling than 
the taking off of a hat. Of course, it is 
rather uncomfortable for a Giant to be 
without any head; but he is a bad old 
Giant anyway, and deserves some little 
annoyance of this sort for stealing the 
poor people’s pigs and cattle. If he 
should repent, however, there is no reason 
why his head could not be clapped on 
again all right and be as good as new, 
just as when the maid was in the garden 
hanging out the clothes and her nose was 
carried off by a predatory blackbird, it 
wasn’t long before little Jenny Wren came 
and satisfactorily replaced it. To the 
child’s simple faith everything is possible: 
he knows as little of anatomy as of anti- 
septic surgery; and his imagination, how- 
ever active and daring, is necessarily cir- 
cumscribed and conditioned by the limita- 
tions of his knowledge. Consequently, 
just as young David Copperfield read of 
Tom Jones and Humphrey Clinker and 
found them harmless creatures, because 
his own mind’ had not yet eaten of the 
tree of life that gives a knowledge of good 
and evil, so to the child in the nursery, 
the combats and wild scenes of the story- 
book are as innocent as summer picnics. 

We are inclined to think that when the 
present fad for over-refining the processes 
of children’s education has been dropped, 
when the Psychological Basis has been 
laid comfortably to rest, and when we go 
back to a simpler and more natural way 
of looking at these things, the child’s pic- 
ture-book will be found to have been mod- 
ified only in one respect, by reason of all 
this pow-wow. It is likely that the pic- 
tures themselves, while keeping to the old 
themes or to themes that are not differ- 
ent in general spirit, will be more artistic 
in their execution, and that is all. Then 
we shall have an ideal picture-book—one 
whose illustrations will suggest the story 
that lies behind them and at the same 
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time will deserve respect for the adequacy 
of their execution. 

We live in the hope that ere long there 
will come to children a glorious Renais- 
sance of the Natural, when they will no 
more be fed with formulas or made to 
learn so many improving things. Child- 
hood is short enough at the best; the 
dreams of children vanish all too soon; 
the facts of life confront them grimly, 
even while the baby look still lingers in 
their eyes; and surely he is no real lover 
of his kind who would begrudge them this 
one small corner of delight and enter with 
sullen tread to mar the heaven that lies 
about us in our infancy—H. T. P., in 
The Bookman. 


British and American English. 


The average American thinks he speaks 
English; the inhabitants of the British 
Isles have a similar notion concerning 
themselves. Both are right, in the main, 
and yet there are some striking differences 
in what passes for English on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. The differences 
appear not merely in the speech of the un- 
educated, nor are they confined to varia- 
tions in pronunciation, but are seen also 
in the vocabulary of those who employ a 
chaste style. The following lists illustrate 
this: 


AMERICAN, BRITISH. 
Engineer Engine-driver 
fireman stoker 
conductor guard 
baggage car luggage van 
ticket agent booking agent 
trunk box 
to switch to shunt 
car coach 
druggist chemist 
street car tram 
corn maize 
faucet tap 
elevator lift 
rare (meat) underdone 
canned tinned 
powdered sugar icing sugar, or caster 

sugar 
candy sweets 
beet beet-root 


corn flour 


corn starch 
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corned beef 
napkins 

paper of pins 
spool of cotton 


silversides of beef 
serviettes 

packet of pins 
reel of cotton 


baby carriage perambulator 
( “pram’’) 

store shop 

saloon public house 


In this country we use the word 
“crackers” to name an article of food, but 
in England it applies to fireworks. The 
following words are of American origin, 
but they are now in reputable use in Eng- 
land also: Gerrymander, wigwam, co- 
education, caucus, blizzard, squaw, mocca- 
sin. But others, equally reputable and 
common in America, are not used in Eng- 
land, as, state-house, campus, sophomore, 
sidewalk, doughnut, stampede, trapper, 
schooner, to lobby. 

It is said that the elision of the final g 
in the termination ing, once universally 
accounted a shiboleth of the uneducated, 
is now cultivated in England and is con- 
sidered a mark of good breeding. 

Every large city tends to develop a 
peculiar style of slang. Chimmy Fadden, 
the “Ne Yak” tough, would find it diffi- 
cult to converse with his cousin, the Lun- 
non Cockney. Here are two specimens of 
present-day slang, one American, the other 
English, taken from two books which were 
recently reviewed in the London Academy: 


AMERICAN. 


I was down on the card to lead a lady friend 
of mine to a New York theater where you can 
roll around in an ochestra chair at fifty cents 
a throw. 

When a guy can buy a couple of cosy corners 
in a dead swell theater for fifty cents per coze, 
he’s a mark to blow four plunks to squeeze 
into one of those joints where they feed you on 
problem plays and fricasseed pasts, I figured 
it out that way and stood pat. 


ENGLISH. 

Ike is a ’ot un. ’E’s a chap an ’as bin in 
many occypitions. ’E’s drove a bus. ’E’s drove 
a keb. ’*E’s bin clawk ter a bookey. ’E’s drop- 
ped so low that one awd winter ’e took a dye at 
puttin’ on skites fur people. Yer see, ’e’d bin 
misforchernit, “Is bus ’ad bin ricin’ another 
bus’, an’ the other bus ’ad knocked a ’ansom 
keb all ter pulp, which led ter ingquiries, and 
throwed ole Ike art of work fer a bit. Well, 
as I sye, ’e took a dye at puttin’ on skites. I 
met ’im arterwards. ’Ed’d lorst ’is gimlick, 
but as ’e’d pinched it to stawt with that didn’t. 














earnt fur much. ’E’d cut both ’ands on a 
shawp skite-blide, but that ’ad meant a bob fur 
compensition. ’E’d got the rhoomatism crool, 
thro’ stannin’ abart in the cold. ’E’d got arf-a- 
crarn left art of whart ’e ’ad mide, and a sible 
muff as ’e said ’e were tikin’ keer of fur a 
lyady. ’E’d gort as near drunk as no matter, 
and were goin’ ter finish it horf. And when I 
left ’im ’e looked as likely ter git fourteen dyes 
as ever I seed a man, 


Bogus Degrees and Titles. 

A popular Presbyterian clergyman in a 
New Jersey village has discovered that his 
degree of D. D. from the National Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for which he paid the 
sum of $30 after passing an apparently 
genuine examination by correspondence, 
does not make him an alumnus of the 
University of Chicago; that, in fact, the 
University of Chicago has no interest in 
this degree-granting concern. It is re- 
ported that many other ministers in good 
standing bought this same gold brick 
which was sold them by one of their cleri- 
cal brothers whose good faith they had 
never questioned. 

In an English educational paper I re- 
cently read an amusing account of the 
negotiations carried on in sport by two 
Oxford students with one of these fake 
American universities. Again, a late 
number of an East Indian journal of edu- 
cation had an article on American bogus 
degrees. 

The query suggests itself, Can we not 
form a Society for the Depreciation of All 
Degrees? That would be the most radical 
remedy for the bogus degrees. As long as 
many men covet them, some men will be 
humbugged. A better sentiment in regard 
to degrees already prevails in this country 
than in England. No American A. B. 
who knows what is what, habitually affixes 
his degree to his name; and A. M.’s are 


less paraded than formerly. The Ph.D. 
in certain circles is still about as necessary 


as the silk hat; it is not absolutely de 
rigueur, but custom decrees that if a man 
has one he shall wear it at least occasion- 
ally. So, too, with D. D.’s, LL. D.’s, and 
the rest. It is useless to inveigh against 
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them, but some there are who believe that 
if present tendencies continue every man 
in the democracy of 1950 will wear a sack 
suit, a Derby hat, and a plain Mr. in front 
of his name. 

While on this subject I might remark 
that a society has recently been formed in 
Virginia for the suppression of colonels. 
The object of the society is to investigate 
the legal rights of the wearers to certain 
titles that are usurped throughout the 
South by every gentleman who has seen 
service or attended a barbecue. Its con- 
stitution says in the preamble that “seem- 
ingly all privates were killed in the civil 
war, and there are left few officers of 
lower rank than colonel.” Truly it will 
be a new south that is without its colonels. 
—F. G. Harris, in School Journal. 


A Test of High School Culture. 


Turn to page 265 of the TeacHer for 
March, and read the little poem, “The 
Return,” by John Burroughs. Then read 
it aloud to your high school students, and 
have each one answer (in writing, and 
without consultation, discussion, or previ- 
ous comment which might bias their judg- 
ment) the question, “Is it real poetry or 
merely verses?” Then let each give a rea- 
son for his answer. <A profitable recitation 
period may be spent in this way, and the 
results may be worth tabulating by years 
as a sort of index of the culture attained 
at different stages in the course. 

Principal Holbrook, of the Pittsburg 
high school, used this poem in the way in- 
dicated, and reports the experiment to the 
School Journal as follows: 

A class of first-year pupils were reciting 
in English. With the permission of the 
teacher I read the poem aloud, asking the 
pupils to decide for me whether it was 
mere doggerel or poetry, but of thirty-one 
pupils twenty-nine decided it was merely 
a jingle. Turning to the teacher, I asked 
her opinion. “It is a poetical gem,” she 
replied at once. 

But she added, “Please read it to my 
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second and third-year pupils. 
appreciate it.” 

I did so, but of fifty-five second-year 
pupils, fifty-three decided it was beauti- 
fully poetical, and of seventeen third-year 
pupils, sixteen enthusiastically pronounced 
it poetry. The dissenter was a young lady. 
In each case I asked the opinion of the 
teachers of the four classes. Of course, 
they concurred with the majorities. 

After explaining to the last four classes 
the decision rendered so promptly by the 
first-year pupils, I congratulated them 
upon the evidence they had given me of 
their increasing culture during their three 
years, assuring them that their power of 
recognizing and appreciating poetry was 
to me a very good test of their mind and 
soul growth while in school. No discus- 
sion was had as to why it was or was not 
poetry. That they could appreciate it was 
all that I cared to know. 

Of course, I was careful to present it to 
each of the five classes with the same in- 
troductory remarks, giving no clue as to 
my opinion, reading with equal sympathy 
and expression in each case, and asking 
them to give their own judgment frankly. 
This, I think, they did. 


They will 


An Interesting Game. 

Lay off on the floor with chalk a figure 
of a horse-shoe, large enough to hold the 
class standing on the curve line. In the 
middle of the opening mark a cross. 
Place a pupil on the cross to answer ques- 
tions to be asked by members of the class 
numbered in order. The pupil on the 
cross should receive for every question an- 
swered a card or other counter. When 
the pupil on the cross fails to answer, the 
one putting the question receives a card, 
and takes his stand on the cross, which 
place he holds until some member of the 
class gives him a question that he can not 
answer. 

This may be continued during the time 
of recitation, the teacher only looking on 
and deciding questions on which there is 
a difference of opinion. When the recita- 
tion closes, each pupil counts his cards, 
the one having the largest number gets the 
game or has the best lesson. This is 
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really a game that children take great de- 
light in, so much so, that they sometimes 
substitute it at play time for the games 
that are usually played. The plan is well 
suited to primary arithmetic, geography, 
and orthography.—The Educator-Journal. 
Changing Prose Into Verse.* 

Change the following sentences into 
verses, making each two lines rhyme. 
Eight lines will make a stanza. Any of 
the word groups or single words may be 
changed, but the sense must be preserved 
and the meaning made clear, so that the 
verses will not sound awkward or un- 
natural. 


Compare the first prose sentence with 
the couplet above. When you have com- 
posed two lines which has the same 
rhythm, or as some people call it, “jingle,” 
write them on separate paper until you 
are ready to submit them to the teacher or 


to the class for criticism. 

Be careful in writing the quotations. 
Begin each line with a capital, and write 
the first word of every line exactly under 
the first word of the line above. Why 
should this particular poem be written 
that way, and others indented? Do not 
use the words in parenthesis: 

To-day when the sun shone, just after a shower, 
A song warbled fortli from the lilac tree bower. 

Just after the shower to-day when the sun 
shone, from the lilac tree bower, a song war- 
bled forth. 

Of a sudden it changed from true melody to 
a kitten’s shrill mew or the cry of a cat. 

“Some sly cat is about,” thought I for a mo- 
ment; so to put it to rout I called little Her- 
bert. 

He exclaimed, “Ha! Ha! why, haven’t you 
heard all about that pussy-cat bird before?” 

A bird it surely was made those thrills and 
trebles—a pussy-cat bird with the blackest of 
bills, 

He dressed soberly, like a nun in a gown, 
but (he was) all fun and mischief—as chirk 
as a squirrel. 

With his mate so plain and modest, he lived 
on Evergreen Lane in a snug little house. 

And no puss, when petted, ever purred hap- 
pier than the little pussy-cat bird, winged and 
feather (as he was). 

Like a wren, he can sing, or like a robin (he 
can) pipe; and, if he tried, I think, like a hen, 
he could cluck. 


Copyrighted. From Training in English. 
Anderson. (By permission.) 





By W. E. 











But the musical lay of his cousin, the 
thrush, whom he mimics all day, is his great- 
est delight. 

Though he sings it (the lay) more softly, 
so well he does it (that) no novice in bird lore 
can tell the difference. 

But, in a word, he’s quaint and shy, and 
more artful (than the thrush); he’s a pussy- 
cat, mimical and musical, 

—Adapted from Clinton Scollard. 


THE BROWN THRUSH. 


There’s a merry brown thrush singing up in 
tree,— 
On the very top branch, just as high as can 
be— 


He is singing and singing, so joyous is he 
In the beautiful summer morning. 


There’s a modest and meek little dame of a 
thrush 

Where her nest is embowered in yonder low 
brush ; 

And she sits there and listens, as if to say, 
“Hush! 

How sweetly he’s singing this. morning.” 


She knowswhile he sings that no danger is 
near. 
He knows that his singing giver joy to his 
dear ; 
So with heart full of love he is singing 
good cheer 
In the beautiful summer morning. 


He sees us and drops to the bushes below; 
Now he flits here and there, and whertver we 
80, 
He says, “Hush! Wifey, Hush! Keep quiet 
and low— 
There are visitors coming this morning.” 


Never fear, Little Thrush, but go on with 
your song; 
We are friendly intruders, who'll do you no 
wrong.— 
Let your joy unrestrained all its music pro- 
long 
In the beautiful summer morning. 
—Suggested by Lucy Larcom’s Ballad. 


The papers report that the managers of 
a patent medicine factory in Lowell, Mass- 
achusetts, have given notice that they will 
employ no youth under twenty-one who 
smokes cigarettes. The age limit is a 
little high, but the spirit of the ‘order 
seems commendable. Now if the cigarette 
factories will take an analogous stand and 
refuse to employ persons who consume 
patent medicines, a suitable retort will 
have been made and the interests ‘of the 


general public still further promoted.— 
Life. 
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Stairs and Studies. 
BY T. H. CLARK. 


Much has been said in denunciation of 
long flights of stairs leading to some of 
our schoolrooms; much, too, in criticism 
of our courses of study. ‘They are break- 
ing down our girls in body and mind, it 
is charged. 

We do not propose to defend the cause 
of the stairs; there are more of them than 
we would have. We grant the stairs are 
sometimes a “weariness to the flesh”, a 
“vexation to the bones”, and possibly, in 
some instances, even worse, though we 
have not seen conclusive evidence of it. 

Nor are we going to defend the cause 
of the studies. They require work; there 
is no denying it. They are arranged for 
healthy youths, not for invalids; for 
workers, not for idlers; for students, not 
for devotees to society; for those who 
believe “life is real” and “earnest”, and 
who recognize the duty of preparation for 
its duties and responsibilities—not for 
those whose vision catches no glimpse of 
the future beyond the point where “the 
winter of discontent” in school shall “be 
made glorious summer” in matrimony. 
Being so arranged, some of our pupils fall 
by the wayside, and their fellows have to 
pass on without them. The trouble may 
be in the stairs; it may be in the studies. 
We defend neither. There is fault, no 
doubt, in both. 

Yet is it not possible that other agen- 
cies than these work a part of the mis- 
chief? Some of our school girls mount 
the stairs leading to the opera-house gal- 
lery an average of twice a week; they 
attend frequent sociables and parties at 
private houses, and in their frolics run 
up and down stairs a dozen times an even- 
ing; they eat much confectionery and take 
hearty meals at unseasonable hours; they 
reach home two hours after the time that 
girls of such age, with the duties of school 
resting upon them, should be in bed and 
sound asleep; they are careless in expos- 
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ing themselves to the weather at times 
when too much caution cannot be exer- 
cised. Yet when ills come which it would 
seem might well be attributed in some 
degree, at least, to these dissipations and 
exposures, they are charged up to “those 
horrid school stairs.” When the ills grow 
more numerous and serious; when the 
girls grow nervous and troubled with 
headache or sleeplessness or worse; then 
the other scape-goat—the studies—is sum- 
moned up for service, and all the sins left, 
after loading the former, are packed on 
the latter. 

A few of our good doctors—we say it 
regretfully, for none hold their usual good 
services in higher estimation than we— 
are quite too prone to ascribe all youth- 
ful ills of the body and mind to the 
schools. 

A tender mother consults the family 
physician about her daughter’s health. 
The symptons and troubles are duly re- 
counted. The doctor listens arrectis auri- 
bus, looks wise (why should he not?) and 
gravely propounds these queries: Does 
your daughter attend school? Does she 
have to mount two or three flights of 
stairs daily? Does she take all the stud- 
ies of her class? An affirmative answer 
being given to each, he writes a prescrip- 
tion of some powders and pills, charges 
the mother to withdraw the daughter at 
once from school, settles back in his easy 
chair, and wouldn’t give a dime to feel 
any surer than he does, that the recording 
angel is busy adding another to the long 
list of credit marks opposite his name. 
The mother is delighted that the case is 
no worse, and she is flattered too; for 
is it not clear that the doctor believes her 
daughter capable of mental application so 
intense as even to be dangerous? Of 


course she believes every word of the 
advice—it is so easy to believe what one 
wishes to believe—and she holds in higher 
esteem than ever before, the professional 
skill of the adviser. 
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“Darling shall quit school at once. 
Strange I did not realize the trouble 
sooner. That languid walk; that con- 
stant appearance of exhaustion. Ah, me, 
the stairs! Those headaches; those pains ; 
those sighs; that face so sadly spiritual at 
times! Ah me, the studies! How thank- 
ful I ought to be that the good doctor 
advised me in season! What a dear, good 
man he is! How well he understands 
darling’s delicate physical organization ! 
How fully he appreciates the intensity of 
her mental application!” And she goes 
home to execute the doctor’s orders. 

Now we submit whether it might not 
be well to have the diagnosis of a school- 
girl’s ailments varied a little occasionally. 
Let some such questions as these be pro- 
pounded: Does your daughter go out 
several evenings each week to sociables, 
dances, or parties? Does she often stay 
out till midnight or later? Does she take 
stimulating food, and drink tea or coffee, 
and at unseasonable hours? Does she lib- 
erally patronize the confectioner? Does 
she not often dress less warmly than she 
should? Does she squeeze herself into 
tight dresses and tighter corsets, till her 
vital organs are packed like passengers in 
an omnibus; till the blood fails to find 
half its channels, and the lungs do not 
admit enough air to vitalize even the little 
that still circulates? Does she not read 
much of the silly trash found in cheap 
novels, and in almost equally pernicious 
Sunday-school story books? Does not her 
mind dwell too much on the other sex, 
thinking more of boys than of books; 
more of love than of learning? 

If these questions be answered in the 
affirmative, as most of them would have 
to be in some cases, if answered truthful- 
ly, then let these additional ones be 
asked, and with an earnestness that 
should startle: How in the name of com- 
mon sense, which every mother should 
have; in the name of human nature, 
which at this delicate period of girlhood 
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demands so careful and constant watch- 
fulness, can you expect your daughter to 
have good health while suffered to indulge 
in so frequent and so exhausting dissipa- 
tions and excesses? Can you be ignorant 
of the greater, the more terrible evils that 
too often and too surely follow close upon 
these ? 

Quite likely such questions might fall 
less kindly on the maternal ear; might 
receive less gracious maternal response; 
might exalt the questioner less highly in 
the maternal estimate of his professional 
skill, as well as of his acute appreciative- 
ness of the lovely and the intellectual. 
Still, they might lead to as sure and radi- 
cal cures as questions whose beginning, 
middle, and end are about stairs and stud- 
ies. There is room for doubt whether it 
is wise to take the young lady invalid 
from school, where she is obliged to make 
some mental exertion, and thus give her 
all her time to devote to the very follies 
and excesses which have brought upon her 
ills she would be cured of. 


A Device in Reading. 
M. J. G. 
I have been experimenting with a read- 


ing class. I take a book (a school Read- 
er) with which the class is not familiar, 
and to which they have not access. A 
story is selected, and the book handed to 
one of the class; he is required to read a 
paragraph slowly and distinctly; then the 
book is passed and the next paragraph is 
read, and so on till the whole is read. 
While the reading is going on, the child- 
ren are allowed to take notes. The book 
is closed and not referred to again. The 
next day each one is responsible for, the 
story. It is written out by each and read 
in the class. We have this twice a month. 

This device gives drill in sight-reading 
(the children never having read the story 
before). It gives practice in taking notes 
from one who is speaking or reading. It 
requires strict attention to what is read, 
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and gives practice in reproducing what 
has been heard, and also in enlarging upon 
notes; nor is the practice in penmanship 
to be overlooked. The children are al- 
ways glad when “story-day” comes. 


Providing For The Rainy Day. 

In several large cities of America and 
also in one state—New Jersey—provision 
is made for pensioning teachers after a 
period of service usually fixed at twenty 
years. Principal W. E. Watt, of Chicago, 
writes in the School Weekly concerning 
the attitude of the teachers of that city 
toward the pension system: 

The by-laws of the pension board de- 
clare that the teacher who has once with- 
drawn may not again get on the list. A 
few young teachers who have withdrawn 
from the list now wish to get back. Most 
of the high school teachers have discon- 
tinued paying. As they have been obliged 
to pay more than the lower grade teachers 
for the same benefits, and as they fre- 
quently take better positions elsewhere, it 
was anticipated that they would not be 
likely to remain in the system ‘if a way 
were once provided for their escape. 

Few principals of elementary schools 
have withdrawn. They have been obliged 
to pay one per cent. of $2,500 for the 
same protection which others were getting 
at half the price, and yet the large major- 
ity of them have remained in and seem 
willing, and in some instances, glad to pay 
the higher rate for what their teachers get 
for less money. They have a feeling that 
the pension is a good thing for teachers 
generally. It speaks well for their desire 
for the general good and their confidence 
in the good judgment of those who are to 
control the pension fund in the future. 

Another class who have withdrawn are 
the young teachers who have reason to 
believe they will not be teachers a few 
years from now. They have their ar- 
rangements made for doing something 
better than teaching, and they say, why 
should we pay out good money when we 
are confident we shall not remain to get 
anything in return? Their determina- 
tion to save in this particular speaks well 
for the economy of the households over 
which they are soon to preside—that is, 
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if there be no slip *twixt the cup and the 
lip. An excellent superintendent used to 
say to teachers who called to resign, 
“Don’t put in your resignation till after 
the wedding; for you know it might be 
embarrassing if there should be any delay 
or change of plans. After you are mar- 
ried give us your resignation.” 

Probably no teacher under forty thinks 
she will always teach. There are few who 
begin teaching with the determination to 
resist all allurements towards matrimony. 
But there do remain, in fact and very 
truth, many instances of single blessed- 
ness among the many who long ago knew 
they would not be the ones. The strange 
thing about it is, that it is not the most 
attractive women who marry out of school 
work first. Often the most attractive are 
the most difficult to suit, and sometimes 
they wait so long that they are permitted 
to wait unmolested. There is no way of 
settling the matter as to which of any 
hundred teachers will be on hand to claim 
a pension after twenty years. 

For this reason all who teach would be 
well within the bounds of reason and good 
judgment if they remained on the list of 
contributors. They would remain for 
their own benefit if fate should decree 
that it should be theirs to remain; and 
their less fortunate sisters would be bene- 
fited for a time if they should be promoted 
out of the schoolroom. 

Of twenty handsome young teachers, 
four will remain as teachers after twenty 
years. Which four will be the ones no 
one can tell in advance. If all support 
the pension cause all will be safe. If 
four or five withdraw the rest will be safe. 
The chances are strong that one or more 
of those withdrawing will continue to 
teach, and without protection for declin- 
ing years. 

The pension fund is absolutely safe as 
far as business safety can be predicted. 
The determination of the trustees not to 
draw upon the $100,000 reserve fund, but 
to pay annuities as large as possible out 
of the regular incomes, makes it sure that 
the pension system will always have a 
good reserve to furnish income. This re- 
serve will surely be increased in one of 
several ways in the future. If the law 
should stand that no public money should 
be devoted to the pension, it would still 
be legal and permissible for the board of 
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education to advance salaries a little more 
than one per cent. all along the line, and 
cover everyone’s contribution for all time. 
But however it is to be done, there is an 
abundant reserve fund and a growing 
feeling on the part of all men that the 
teacher who has faithfully worked in the 
schoolroom twenty years, is entitled to 
something handsome. Time will bring it 
about. 


Only a small percent of teachers in this 
generation can hope to work in a city or 
a state which operates a pension system, 
yet all are interested in making some ade- 
guate provision for support in the declin- 
ing and unproductive years of life. To 
this end nothing has yet been devised 
which gives a better return, or which more 
nearly eliminates all risk than life insur- 
ance. Henry R. Pattingill, in the Moder- 
ator, says some wise things on this subject : 


The editor has some deep-seated re- 
grets; one is that he did not begin earlier 
in life to take out insurance in the old 
line companies. He was afraid of them; 
policies then were not as liberal as now; 
time had not completely demonstrated the 
security and stability of them. We fooled 
away some years with “pass-the-hat” co- 
operative companies; we now advise every 
young person, as soon as he has a regular 
income, to take out a policy in a well- 
established, ably-conducted life or trust 
company. By little and steady savings 
and investments, he can, when young, vig- 
orous, productive, lay by an income for 
future years. There was a time when a 
life insurance and a lightning-rod agent 
were classed alike as public nuisances by 
many people; now the life insurance 
agent is counted a true benefactor of his 
race. The policy-holder of a good life or 
trust company lives to bless the day that 
a well posted and persuasive agent .in- 
duced him to invest. It is a business very 
attractive and well suited to the teacher. 
Many successful educators have won fine 
positions with the big companies. There 
is enough to it to call forth a man’s best 
thought and energy, and enough in it to 
make him happy and content. We are 
now trying to make up for early neglect 
but can never make up those early years 
out of the fold; we say words to warn the 
young men and women of to-day. Select 











good companies, take out the best policies, 
carry what you can safely, and, as time 
carves the character wrinkles in your 
faces, you can smile serenely as you clip 
your coupons, enjoy your endowment, or 
put by your paid-up policy.* 


Two Little Lessons. 
I. A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 
(Use railroad maps. ) 


In my journey from New York to San 
Francisco I went from New York to Buf- 
falo on the railroad; from there to 
Chicago on the railroad; from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco by the ——. From 
San Francisco I went by one of the boats 
of the——Company to Portland. Thence 
I went east by the —— and railroads 
to Chicago; thence by the —— to Wash- 
ington; thence by the to New York. 

Il. A NATURE LESSON, 

The trees are the first to blossom 
in our orchard. The color of the blossoms 

The next tree to blossom is the 
The color of that is Later, 
the trees are in bloom, in color. 
The fruit of the first tree will be ripe 
about ; of the second, about 
and of the third, about ; 
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A Wonderful Dog. 


Hither there is in Chicago a most re- 
markable dog, or Editor Vaile and a num- 
ber of prominent schoolmasters of that 
city have had some large bunches of wool 
pulled over their eyes. The following 
account of the dog’s performances as a 
mathematician or as a mind reader, is 
from a recent number of Intelligence. 
Although the account is explicit and un- 
equivocal, especially the affirmation attrib- 
uted to Principal Brayton, which is verily 
a “corker”, leaving no loopholes, ifs, ands, 
or other uncertainties, yet the fallibility 
of human testimony is a persistent factor 
always to be taken into account in estimat- 





*Most teachers are women; not all companies will 
insure women, but some excellent companies do; our 
advertising pages this month contain something of 
interest on this subject. 
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ing the value of evidence in matters of 
this kind. As one reads the account, it 
is well to keep in mind Hume’s contention 
that it is more probable that men should 
deceive or be deceived, than that the con- 
tinuity of nature should be disturbed. 
Here is what Mr. Vaile says: 


To see thirty or forty of the leading 
school principals of the second largest city 
of the country giving interested attention 
to the performances of a dog, would or- 
dinarily speak in depreciation of the taste 
and culture of the teaching corps of that 
city. But that was just what might have 
been seen at the February meeting of the 
George Howland club, and it was not to 
the discredit of the principals in the least, 
as every one will almit who has seen the 
same performance. 

Many of our readers probably read in 
the daily papers, about two years ago, the 
notice of the death in Chicago of a dog 
called Bozzie, of whom marvelous things 
were told in the line of mentality and 
whose death brought manifestations of 
sorrow from all the children of that sec- 
tion of the city. Like many others, we 
considered the statements in the notice a 
reporter’s extravaganza, and it was with 
decided misgivings that we read the notice 
of the secretary of the Howland club that 
Bozzie No. II. would constitute the matter 
of interest at the next meeting, the genu- 
ineness and psychological novelty of her 
performance being vouched for by several 
members. The issue fully justified this 
departure from the ordinary program of 
the club. 

In introducing the dog and her master, 
Principal Brayton affirmed his firm con- 
viction that there is no trick about her 
performances. He had often, with his 
hand on her head, when her master was a 
mile away, thought a number (less than 
100) and she had barked him the number 
correctly. He had seen her do the same 
thing for other persons, skeptical at first 
like himself, but becoming convinced of 
the genuineness of Bozzie’s remarkable 
power to tell what number is in a person’s 
mind. 

Mr. Clason, owner and trainer of this 
Scotch collie, as well as of her mother, is 
a retired railroad man, apparently pos- 
sessed of means. He is fond of dogs, and 
when retiring from business, seems to 
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have found diversion in training the pup- 
py of his very intelligent dog Boz. Mr. 
Clason explained some of the simple ways 
in which he trained the pup to count, to 
bark as many times as told to, to wag her 
tail when told to, and likewise to hold it 
still, ete. There was nothing novel or re- 
markable about the process, except pos- 
sibly the fact that he used only approval 
and petting, always dealing with her when 
she was very hungry and eager to get the 
bits of food held in her sight by doing 
everything asked of her, so far as she 
could comprehend. In all her training 
she was never whipped or punished in any 
way, but was dealt with firmly always. 
By taking her when hungry he was sure 
of her attention and interest, the two 
prime essentials in every educative effort, 
as all teachers know. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the 
appearance of the dog, and yet when fig- 
ures were marked upon the floor by any 
of the company and the dog was ordered 
to go and tell what they were, she went 
and barked the proper number over each 
figure, excepting one or two times when 
the figure might be easily mistaken for 
another. Several bank bills of different 
denominations were spread upon the floor 
with their figures plainly in sight, and the 
dog, being ordered, barked the proper 
number over each bill, then, on command, 
she barked the sum of all of them, she 
told what was left when one bill or num- 
ber was taken away, she gave the half of 
each number, etc. When her master, or 
any one, held up any number of fingers 
before her, she barked the proper number 
every time. Her master took her into an- 
other room while the company agreed 
among themselves upon a certain number. 
She was called and told to give the num- 
ber, Mr. Clason remaining without. She 
gave the number correctly excepting once, 
when subsequent conversation among the 
principals developed the fact that there 
was not a perfect understanding in regard 
to what number was agreed upon, some 
thinking of seven and some of six. The 
dog barked one of them. A problem like 
this was pronounced by her master as 
fast as he could talk: “Multiply five by 
four, add three, take away two, divide by 
three,” and the dog began to bark the re- 
sult before the last word was fairly out 
of the speaker’s mouth. Different spec- 
tators propounded like problems and re- 
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ceived what they said were correct an- 
swers, but our reporter could not keep up 
with the problems and so cannot testify 
as to the dog’s accuracy. Principal Arm- 
strong said (privately) that Mr. Clason is 
convinced that in such problems the dog 
does not go through the actual computa- 
tien, but barks the number in the speak- 
er’s mind whether it is the correct answer 
or not. 

She was restless and nervous all the 
time. She did not respond with alacrity, 
but rather with compulsion. She is not 
yet three years old. Her master is sure 
she will appear quite differently after a 
year more of training. Only once did she 
manifest any decided emotion at the ac- 
complishment of her task, when she ex- 
citedly put her paws into the lap of a 
spectator who was sitting near, and licked 
his face, with every sign of pleasure that 
she had succeeded in doing what was re- 
quired of her and showing a desire for 
approval. 

We have no theory to propound. The 
phenomenon’ was simply marvelous and 
makes one repeat again with Hamlet, 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in thy philosophy. 


Search’s **Ideal School.” 

The book that has attracted the widest 
attention among schoolmasters in the past 
few months, is volume 52 of the Interna- 
tional Education Series, D. Appleton & 
Co. The book is written by Preston W. 
Search, and is edited by Wm. T. Harris. 
It will be remembered by those acquainted 
with the history of current educational 
movements that Mr. Search made a reput- 
ation, first in California, later in New 
Mexico, and more recently in Massachu- 
setts, as an advocate of the abolition of all 
class work in teaching, holding that child- 
ren should not be taught in groups nor 
trained by any class recitations whatever ; 
that if a child has an impulse to do any 
thing at any time, that thing he should be 
encouraged to do, regardless of what 
others in the room may be doing at the 
time. 

Mr. Search elaborates this theory in his 
book, which he dedicates “to President G. 














Stanley Hall, America’s greatest educat- 
or.” This dedication has been comment- 
ed on widely and is generally regarded as 
a great joke (not intentional, however, for 
throughout his book, Mr. Search is seri- 
ous). But the joke is in the fact that Dr. 
Harris, who is generally esteemed to be 
“America’s greatest educator” is the 
writer of the editorial preface to Mr. 
Search’s book, and in this preface he es- 
timates the book as composed of 95 per 
cent. chaff. 


Mr. Search’s book will have a run, and 
will undoubtedly make some converts to 
the doctrine of ultra individualism. The 
following thoughtful and discriminating 
review of it is from the School Journal, 
of February 8, and was written by Joseph 
S. Taylor, of New York: 


In the first chapter the author states 
and amplifies the proposition to be 
proved: “We must reconstruct our edu- 
cational system.” In support of this he 
urges many facts, chief among which is 
the great increase of urban population; 
and quotes such men as Jordan, Eliot, 
Hale, Dewey, and Rice. 


In the next chapter are set forth the 
“Losses of the School.” He says, truly 
enough, that “there has been enrichment 
without, elimination; extension of work 
without extension of time,”—the result of 
which is the raising of the age limit of 
promotion from grade to grade. This 
proves that children are unable to do the 
work in the time allowed by the course of 
study. He thinks children are “too long 
in the elementary school. The studies of 
the higher grammar grades and of the 
high school are so much richer and more 
culture-giving that pupils should have the 
earliest possible introduction to these 
schools. Indeed, it is a crime to keep 
younger children so long on the dry husks 
of most elementary education.” (p. 24.) 

A chapter is devoted to “Fundamentals 
in Planning a School.” These are, health, 
inspiration, play-instincts, individuality, 
normal growth, psychogenesis, love of na- 
ture, religion, contact with soil, dominion 
over life, fellowship, construction, myth- 
land, language, tools. 


Chapter V describes the “School Plant” 
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of the ideal school. It has accommodation 
for 5,000 children in four departments, 
viz.: (a) Play school; (b) Elementary ; 
(c) Intermediate; (d) Secondary. The 
rooms are 28x32 ft., and contain twenty- 
four pupils each. The building is only 
one story high, contains neither stairways 
nor basement, and the rooms are illumin- 
ated from above. 

The plan is in the form of concentric 
squares, so arranged that every class room 
faces a garden. Without the building is 
the park of sloping sward, forest, and 
fruit trees, running water, pavilions, play 
grounds, etc. There are no “keep-off-the- 
grass” signs. The school plants of the 
city are all found in these suburban or in- 
terurban parks. The children are trans- 
ported thither at the city’s expense. 

Under the head of the “Scope of the 
School,” the author outlines a paternal 
scheme which would do for the children 
not only what schools now do but also 
what the Y. M. C. A., the guild, the boys’ 
club, and the women’s club do. 

One of the most valuable chapters is 
that on “periods of growth.” These 
periods, he very properly insists, should 
govern the construction of the course of 
study. The four departments of the school 
and the studies thereof are made to cor- 
respond with four periods of growth. 

In the Play School there is to be the 
study of nature, mother-tongue, picture- 
reading, drawing, myth, song, play, con- 
struction,—but no reading. 

In the Intermediate or Alphabet school 
reading begins. On number he has this to 
say: “When would you teach the child 
his multiplication table? I do not know 
that I would teach it to him at all; I 
would probably let him learn it.” (p.133.) 
This is the sensible old-fashioned method 
and in refreshing contrast with the more 
common method of “developing” the mul- 
tiplication table and associating it, as 
Dewey says, with daisies and buttercups. 

In chapter VIII he reaches the heart of 
his discussion under the title, “Individual 
Variations.” He lays down the funda- 


mental proposition that “every individual 
reaches his supreme possibilities in the 
fact that he is an individual and that his 
characteristic are peculiar to himself” (p. 
158). This proposition is ingeniously an- 
swered in the editor’s paragraph on p. xii, 
where he says: 


“Tndividualism is good 
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when it makes for the good of the commu- 
nity. But how can individualism be culti- 
vated or increased? Certainly the indi- 
viduality is strongest which knows best 
how to avail itself of the strength of the 
community—how to combine one’s fellow- 
men in the interest of a great cause.” 

Mr. Search advocates departmental 
teaching above the play-school, requiring 
children to change rooms. He admits the 
serious difficulty of discipline, but waives 
it aside in a short paragraph. He would 
have no required home-work in any de- 
partment; no time element; no non-pro- 
motion; “no regular report sent to the 
homes,” because “the teacher and not the 
parent is responsible” (p. 302). There 
should be no markings whatever. Pupils 
should be taught to work from pure love 
for the work and because it is right.” 
(p. 301.) 

Principal Russell, of Worcester Normal 
school, is quoted thus with approval: 
“When a child wishes to stand up or sit 
down, either is his privilege. Jf he wants 
to leave the room, that is none of the 
teacher’s affairs.’ I can show Mr. Rus- 
sell and Mr. Search a school of 3,000 
pupils, where if this method of discipline 
prevailed, 500 children would spend their 
time in the yard playing marbles and 
shooting craps! 

Mr. Search is fully conscious of the ex- 
tremely radical character of his proposals. 
After quoting Emerson’s advice to “hitch 
your wagon to a star,” he adds: “The 
man who raises his ideals highest is the 
one who lifts his work most.” ‘On this 
proposition many people will differ. We 
are living in a real world, full of very real 
people, with motives not always the best, 
with handicaps of all sorts. If we wish to 
accomplish results we must meet condi- 
tions as we find them. A reformer some- 
times gets so far ahead of the multitude 
that he loses their sympathy. This type 
has been described by President Roosevelt 
as “impracticable.” 

Mr. Search describes “An Ideal School” 
and disclaims any intention to make it 
“the” ideal school, recognizing that the 
ideal might be realized in many different 
forms. But he does not warn the reader 
against the assumption that any ideal 
school is possible. Think for a moment 
what an ideal is. An ideal is what one 
obtains by fixing the attention upon the 
most satisfying example of the actual and 
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withdrawing the attention from its de- 
fects.’ An ideal is perfect. But was any- 
thing human ever perfect? There have 
been many good teachers and many excel- 
lent schools. By abstracting the best of 
all these and combining them, we get 
ideals. But these are mere mental fictions. 
There never was a perfect teacher nor a 
perfect school. Some of the schools quot- 
ed by Mr. Search as examples of his ideal 
the writer knows by personal experience, 
and he can testify that they are full of 
faults. All the several features advocated 
by the author have been done in differen 
places, but never all in one place; nor, it 
is safe to predict, will they ever be done in 
one place. Still, as Dr. Harris says, the 
presentation of such an ideal, impossible 
as it is, probably has its value in stimulat- 
ing discussion and thus keeping alive the 
work of education. 








Curiosities and Oui po 


[Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in th 
education of the young. A wise use of the n 
which will appear in this department will 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at st 
seem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge.] 














A **Poem” By Bill Nye. 

Bill Nye was a great satirist, One of his 
best and characteristic efforts was the poem 
which he wrote as a satire, not on “the spring 
poet,” but on the fall variety. Mr. Nye used 
to read these lines, wearing white gloves with 
fingers lengthened by padding, holding a large 
bunch of foolscap tied with blue ribbon, and 
with a face absurdly serious. Add a few awk- 
ward gestures and an occasional spasmodic ef- 
fort to swallow something in the throat and 
you have a picture of Mr. Nye as he read 


THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 


The autumn leaves is falling, 
They are falling here and there, 

They are falling through the atmosphere, 
And likewise through the air. 


They are falling o’er the graves of kings, 
And o’er the pauper’s tomb, 

They are falling in the morning-tide, 
Also in the afternoon. 


They are falling o’er the the bridegroom 
That dwells in beauty’s bower, 

And also on the bride herself 
And statesman in his power. 


They are falling o’er the widow’s heart 
That beats so sad and low; 

Oh! The autumn leaves is falling, 
They are falling to and fro! 
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They are falling o’er the garden wall, 
They are falling on the lawn, 

They are falling where the grass is green, 
And likewise where she’s brown. 


Then let us, each and every one, 
Be up to duty’s call, 

For we are like the autumn leaves 
A-falling in the fall. 

And also in the summer-time, 
And in the winter even. 

Then let us love each other here, 
And hope to meet—at last! 


Only a Pin. 

Only a pin! 

And it calmly lay 
In the shining light 

Of a bright noonday. 
Only a boy, 

He saw the pin, 
And fixed on it a look intent, 

Till boy and pin alike were bent. 
Only a chair— 
It had no business standing there. 
The boy he put on a fiendish grin, 


And in the seat of that chair 
He fixed that pin. 


Only a man, 

He sat on that chair, 
And as he rose— 

So did his hair. 


Only a yell! 

But an honest one; 

It lacked all elements of fun, 

And man, and boy, and pin and chair, 
In wild confusion mingled there. 


Some Amusing Blunders. 

Errors of the press often begin with 
errors of reporters who have misunder- 
stood spoken words, says T. E. Devinne in 
“The Practice of Typography.” The rule 
of follow copy compels the compositor to 
repeat the exact words written by the re- 
porter, and the following blunders are the 
result of obedience to this rule. A speaker 
made this statement: 

“In these days clergymen are expected 
to have the wisdom and learning of 
Jeremy Taylor.” But the reporter wrote, 
and the compositor repeated: ““ * * * 
the wisdom and learning of a journeyman 
tailor.” 

Another speaker quoted these lines: 


“Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.” 

“Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven she crept and froze her knee.” 


Another orator quoted this line from 
Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” : 
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“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” 


But the quotation was written and 
printed : 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a circus 
in Bombay.” 


One of the worst perversions of a hack- 
neyed quotation (incorrectly given by the 
speaker) is this, which seems to be the 
joint work of the zealous reporter and the 
equally reckless printer: 

“Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major 
veritas” 

“T may cuss Plato, I may cuss Socrates, said 
Major Veritas.” 


A Browningesque Poem. 


The motif of the following will be appreciated 
when the inspiration out of which it grew is 
known. William Hawley Smith lives at Peo- 
ria, a city which for years has had its water 
supply polluted by the sewage from Chicago. 
Smith had just finished reading one of Brown- 
ing’s longer poems, and thought it not impos- 
sible to do something on the same pattern; a 
whiff of air from the drainage canal did the 
rest. Let the class in geography explain the 
up and down contradictions.—Editor. 


ASPIRATION. 


So down the river runs, not up, they say! 

Down? Down? What’s down? And why not 
up? Aye, up? 

Up, up, I say: and ever up, and up! 

Up’s grander! Run it up! Chicago does! 

Roots ground, blasts rock, scrapes muck, and 
mud and slime, 

Tips up her sewers, voids herself up stream. 

(Though not up stream, but down an up made 
down, 

And up made down is ever up, I say! 

So down or up, or up or down, all’s one; 

Yet up has mastery, for up is up). 

So up it runs! Up to St. Louis! 

And yet St. Louis kicks! 
kick? 

For what mounts up is ever aiming higher, 

And who should kick at higher? Kick lower, 
not higher! 

Chicago sewers aim high—St. Louis-ward. 

They get there, too; arrive, reek and pass by. 

What’s reek? By other name ’twould smell as 
rank! 

Smell up! Chicago sewers smell up, run up! 

They mount, they climb, aspire; they smell to 
heaven! 

And yet St. Louis howls, Howls at what climbs! 

For shame! She’s jealous! Greatness does 
not so! 

Greatness is great, and great is ever large. 

Large makes for great, and great for larger 
makes. 

So let St. Louis swell, extend, spread out, 

Till she can take ali that Chicago gives, 

And reach a greatness worthy of her name. 

—William Hawley Smith. 


Ah! 
Why should she 
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Boys In Blue. 
(Tune, Baby Mine.) 


W. J. BLACK, SHERWOOD SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 
We've a message for our soldiers, 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
With “Old Glory” we'll salute you, 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
As you pass in grand review, 
With your hearts so brave and true, 
We shall honor and revere you, ‘\R rn 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue. j~°P°*'- 
“When you heard your country calling, 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
Where the shot and shell were falling, 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
When the Southern host withdrew, 
Pitting Gray against the Blue, 
There were none more brave than you, ; ( Repes 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue. — 
On Memorial Day you gather, 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
Paying tribute to your brothers, 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue. 
On the graves of Blue and Gray 
Earth’s best garlands you will lay 
On each Decoration Day, r t. 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue. — 
Each Memorial Day we'll greet you 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
One by one we'll sadly miss you 
Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue, 
In the Roll Call bye and bye 
When your name is called on high 
You will answer, “Here am I,” 


Boys in Blue, Boys in Blue. ¢ Repeat. 


The Seasons. 


I know not which is fairest, no, not I— 
The winter, with dark skies and stars that 
glow, 

And the white wonder of the falling snow; 
Spring, with her sweet surprises, and her shy 
Pale flowers, which in half hidden places lie; 

Summer, with long, still hours, which change 
and grow 
Into fair sunsets, 
blow; 
Or stately autumn, who goes slowly by, 
Crowned with the garnered riches of the year, 
And leaves of red and gold held in her hand. 
Each seems most beautiful while regnant 
here, 
And fairer ours than other lovely lands. 
But this I know—I love the spring the best, 
When wild flowers bloom, and birds chirp in 
the nest. 


while warm south winds 


—Ninette M. Lowater. 








a — 
The Track-Walker. 


With head bent down and shoulders stooped 
And slow, home-keeping eye 

Fixed on the rails, a silent shape, 
The track-walker goes by. 


A five-mile strip of grimy stones 
Edged with an iron band 

Is all his world, June snows that drift 
In daisies o’er the land 


He heeds not, nor red autumn leaves 
That rustles down the air— 

Rail, bolt and bar to keep in place, 
That is his only care. 


He quits the track ten steps before 
The rocking train shoots past; 

Then stoops, while still the pebbles whirl 
And makes a loose bolt fast. 


The ruin hid in sudden flood, 
Slow rust and silent frost 

‘Tis his to fend, And men ride by, 
In cushioned ease, at cost 


Of his long march and lonely watch, 
Nor give a backward thought 

To the bent shape and plooding feet 
Whose care their safety brought. 


Morn is to him a sentry-beat 
To tread ’mid heat and rain, 

His noon—a place to turn and start 
Back through the night again. 


A ceaseless traveler all his days, 
New lands he ne’er may roam; 

In yonder orchard is his house, 
Here, *twixt the rails, his home. 


Unmourned, unmissed, he dies, to find, 
(The last lone miles all trod) 
That, whoso walks a railway track 
Aright, has walked with God! 
—Woods. 


Commisseration. 
Whenever I see a little boy 
Dressed up like a young Lord Fauntleroy, 
With ruffles, and ribbons, and rings, and curls, 
And things that are only fit for girls, 
I’m as sorry for him as I can be; 
And I pity him, too, for I know that he 
Is either the namby-pamby kind, 
Or his mother is a—well, never ‘mind. 

—E, S. Field, in Life. 


Old, old men in carriages trundling along so 
slow; 

Old, old men a-marching, with the spirit of 
long ago; 

Old, old flags furled straitly, dreaming of 
sword and shell; 

All that is left of the war of which the his- 

tories tell, 

















A Toad’s Toilet. 


Oh! the funniest sight I have seen to-day! 
You’d never, never guess! 

A queer little toad sitting under a leaf 
Was solmenly changing his dress. 


First, he took off his trousers (a very close fit), 
As if getting ready for bed; 
Then off came the sleeves of the little brown 
shirt, 


And he drew the whole over his head, 

He’d a fresh new suit underneath of brown, 
With spots of a lighter hue, 

And gravely he looked himself over with care, 


As much as to say, “Now I’ll do.” 
Next he picked up his dusty cast-off clothes, 
And folded and rolled them tight, 
Then (no, I’m not joking) he swallowed the 
roll, 
And slowly hopped off out of sight. 
—V. Rogers in Normal Instructor. 


King Solomon and the Ants. 
JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


Out from Jerusalem 
The king rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 
And Sheba’s queen was with them. 


Proud in the Syrian sun, 
In gold and purple sheen, 
The dusty Ethiop queen 
Smiled on King Solomon. 


Wisest of men he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures great and small 
That trod the earth or flew. 


Across an ant-hill, led 

The king’s path, and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 
He thus interpreted: 


“Here comes the king men greet 
As wise and good and just. 
To crush us in the dust 

Under his heedless feet.” 


The great king bowed his head, 
And saw the wild surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba’s eyes 

As he told her what they said. 


“Oh king!” she whispered sweet, 
“Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 

Beneath thy gracious feet!” 


“Nay,” Solomon replied, 
“The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak,” 

And turned his horse aside. 
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His train with quick alarm 
Curved with their leader round 
The ant-hill’s peopled mound, 

And left it free from harm. 


The jeweled head bent low; 
“O king!” she said, “henceforth 
The secret of thy worth 

And wisdom, well I know. 


“Happy must be the State 
Whose ruler heedeth more 
The murmurs of the poor 

Than flatteries of the great.” 


Arbor Day. 


A is the alder-tree, slender and small, 
R is the rosewood, a tree tropical, 
B is the baobab, biggest of all, 
O is the olive, so famed for its oil, 
R is the reeds in the wet swampy soil, 
D is the date-palm, more precious than gold, 
A is the aspen that shakes, we are told, 
Y is the yew-tree, five centuries old. 
—Susie M. Best. 


In Apple Tree Town. 


Three wise men lived 
In Apple-Tree Town, 

So wise, each wore 
A big, big frown, 

But they couldn’t tell whether 
—Ahem! Ahem!— 

The apple seed points to the 
Flower or stem; 

Tis sad but true, 

That none of them knew— 

Do you? Do you? Do you? 








Correspondence 








Please solve the following problems: 


(1) A makes a circuit around a track in 2 
min. 30 sec., B in 2 min. 40 sec., C in 3 min. 12 
sec, If they start together, how much time will 
elapse before they are again together? 

(2) [44—14X2+ (16+5) +7] X12X%=? 

Mo ttt Boss, 
Meadow Grove, Nebraska. 

(1) The L. C. M. of the times required to 
make the circuit is 4,800 seconds, which equals 
80 minutes. 

(2) The expression when simplified means 
8 times the remainder left after subtracting 28 
from the sum of 44 and 3. Answer, 152. 

The laws of precedence among the four signs 
of operation are as follows: 

(1) Addition and subtraction may be per- 
formed in the order in which the signs occur: 
10—6+2—4+7=9. 

(2) Division and multiplication should be 
performed before addition or subtraction: 

14—2X 5=14—10= 4. 

16+9+3=16+ 3=19. 
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(3) Multiplication and division signs affect 
only the numbers or combinations of numbers 
which they connect; combinations included in 
parentheses should be simplified first. 

40—2 X8+3—12+2=21. 

30+15+ (7—2)—4X (2+3)=13. 

(4) The sign of multiplication takes pre- 
cedence of all others: 

80+5X2=8, (not 32). 

On the fourth law, however, there is some 
disagreement among authorities. It is inter- 
esting to note that when the sign of multipli- 
cation comes first in a combination of three 
numbers, and the other sign is +, the result is 
the same whichever operation is performed 
first: 

40XS+2=160. 

40X4=320+2. 

Compare this with 40+8 X2. 


T enclose two problems, one in geometry and 
one in algebra, which may interest some of the 
readers of your journal, The latter contains 
an interesting fallacy. 

CLARENCE P. Howe, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

To construct two unequal triangles that shall 
have the maximum number of respectively 
equal elements. 


A 








5B E 


CONSTRUCTION. 





Take any line as A B and on it a point C so 
that A C is greater than half of A B. 

Find a third proportional to A B and A C. 

With A as a center and A B as a radius de- 
scribe an arc. 

With C as a center and the third proportion- 
al as a radius describe another are. 

Join C R and draw B E || C D and meeting 
A D produced in E. 

Then A C D and AB E are the triangles. 

PROOF. 

As B E is hy D the triangles are similar. 

A B:A C::BE:C D. 

But A B:AC::AC:CD 
‘C D being a third proportional) 
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A C:C D::B E:C D(Axiom I) 
A C=B E 
And A B=A D (by construction) 

Now the triangles A C D and A B E have 
tive elements of the one (3 angles and 2 sides) 
respectively equal to five elements of the other; 
and this is the maximum number of respective- 
ly equal elements; for if they had one more ele- 
ment equal it would have to be either the third 
side or the area, either of which would make 
the triangles equal in all respects. 


FIND THE FALLACY. 
100 — 110 = 1—11 


220 22 
100 — —_- = | — — 
2 2 
Add 121 121 
—_ ¥ 
220 121 22 121 
100 — —- + —- =1——+~-— 
2 d 2 4 
11 11 
Square root 10 — — =] — — 
2 2 
10 —1 


The surface of a sphere is to the surface 
of its circumscribed cone as the volume of 


the sphere is to the volume of the cone. 
SOLUTION. 

Let o represent the center of the sphere, and 
ABC a section of its circumscribed cone. 

The volume of that part of the cone gener- 
ated by the revolution of ADo upon D o equals 
the area of the base of the given cone multi- 
plied by 3 r. 


C 


ZN 


Ke 


A D B 

The remaining portion of the given cone may 
be considered as consisting of an infinite num- 
ber of pyramids having altitudes each equal 
to r, and bases whose sum equals the convex 
surface of the cone; hence its volume equals 
its convex surface multiplied by 4 r. The vol- 
ume of the entire cone, therefore, equals its 
entire surface multiplied by 4 r or 

I. Vol. of cone 





————__ = jr. 
Sur. of cone 
From geometry 
II. Vol. of sphere 
——————— = er. 


Sur. of sphere. 


Placing the first members of I and II equal 


Vol. of cone Vol. of sphere 





Sur, of cone Sur. of sphere 
—B. W. Brockway, in Moderator. 
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Che Bulletin. 


Put these two books into your school libra- 
ry: Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of 
Saturdays. 65 cents each, 








Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 


A country teacher near Lancaster, Mo., Mr. 
Daniel Jones, issues a challenge each year to 
any man, woman or child, to spell against him 
for the world’s championship. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. Jones spelled 15,000 catch words 
without missing any. 


Don’t pay $2.00 for a volume of proceed- 
ings of the N, E. A. That is the price you will 
pay if you send to the secretary, but send to 
this office and you can get the same thing for 
$1.00—same price for the current volume or 
back volumes, 


The Southern Educational Association has 
been permanently located at Lookout Moun- 
tain. It meets this year early in July. This 
is one of the finest places in America to hold 
such a meeting. The date this year is close to 
that of the meeting of the N. E. A. at Minne- 
apolis. 


The University of Iowa will meet Wisconsin 
in debate at Iowa City on April 26, the subject 
being “Is it desirable that the national bank- 
ing law be so amended as to permit national 
banks to establish branches?” At Minneapolis, 
on May 26, Wisconsin University discusses 
with Minnesota, the “Desirability of the per- 
manent retention of the Philippines.” 


If you have not been using monthly report 
ecards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on card- 
board of first quality which will stand the 
wear to which report cards are necessarily sub- 
jected, 


J. M. Turner, manager for the Wisconsin 
Outing Club, 400 E. Water street, Milwaukee, 
has planned some delightful and cheap trips 
for the summer vacation. 

A 30 days’ trip east, via Toronto, Niagara 
Falis, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
Portland, Me., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Pittsburg. Also a 30 days’ 
trip west, including the N. E. A. at Minneapo- 
lis with stops at Banff, Lake Louise, Glacier, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and 8 
days in Yellowstone Park are planned specially 
for teachers and their friends. The Outing 
Club tours are personally conducted and their 
many patrons speak in highest praise of tours 
under their auspices. Everything is so care- 
fully planned and executed that no time is lost 
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or energy wasted in getting to all points of in- 
terest en route. If you have not received their 
announcements for this season, drop a card to 
Mr. Turner at his city office, and you will be 
supplied at once. 





The summer school of the Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, normal, will be in session from June 30 to 
Aug. 1. The courses this year cover the 
branches added by the legislature for examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates. The library 
and laboratories will be open for use by the 
students. 


A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S, Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


The University of Iowa Committee on Secon- 
dary Schools has reached the sensible conclu- 
sion that many of the smaller high schools of 
the state are attempting too much. When two 
teachers try to cover an elaborate course, they 
Boys 
and girls well grounded in a few studies are 
better prepared for college than those having 
a smattering of many, 


President Jesse, of the University of Mis- 
souri, issues a very interesting bulletin show- 
ing the growth of that institution in the past 
decade. In 1890 there were 510 students from 
11 states; now there are 1,700 from 52 states, 
territories and foreign countries. The summer 
school enrolls about 500, most of whom are 
teachers. _ 


J. H, Ackerman has been re-nominated by 
an almost unanimous vote for state superin- 
tendent of Oregon. His many friends in the 
Mississippi valley who knew him before he 
“went West” will not be surprised to know 
that his first term as state superintendent was 
so satisfactory to the people and beneficial to 
the school interests of Oregon that even some 
of the newspapers and political leaders of the 
opposition now give him their support, making 
him virtually a non-partisan candidate, 


The next meeting of the National Education- 
al Association will occur July 7-11, at Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis has excellent hotels which will 
grant low rates, while the homes of the city 
will be opened to provide comfortable enter- 
tainment for all visitors. The railway lines 
running west and north of Minneapolis give 
assurances of favorable excursion rates to the 
Great Lakes; to the many smaller, but scarce- 
ly less interesting, lakes of Minnesota; to Yel- 
lowstone Park, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Pacifie Coast. 

The railway lines of the Western Passenger 
Association have granted the usual rate of one 
fare for the round trip, plus the membership 
fee of $2.00, with provisions for extension of 
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tickets for return to September 1, on the de- 
posit plan. These advantages are not restricted 
to teachers, but are offered to everybody. 


Mayne’s series of school records has been 
completed by the addition of a graded school 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
or department, with binding covers in which 
all the records are preserved. Full description 
will be sent on application to the Wisconsin 
School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See ad- 
vertisement on another page. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completeness. 


President Jesse and the faculty of the State 
University of Missouri deserve the hearty ap- 
proval of all right-minded people for promptly 
dismissing a number of students who recently 
indulged in an outbreak of hoodlumism. The 
freshmen were having a banquet; the building 
was besieged by a number of boisterous stu- 
dents, bent on kidnapping the guests. One 
freshman tried to get in disguised as a girl but 
was discovered, the mob tore off his silk dress, 
after which all the ladies who came were re- 
quired to show their feet for identification. 
Nine students were dismissed from the uni- 
versity. 

You can attend the teachers’ institute this 
year and earn some money at the same time. 
We want a first-class agent for our publica- 
tions in every county, and will pay a liberal 
commission. We publish The Western Teacher, 
American Journal of Education, and a series 
of Teachers Aids. 


In addition to the above, we have the sole 
agency for the Little Chronicle in Iowa, Wis- 
consin and North Dakota, and for the Path- 
finder in Wisconsin and Illinois. You can easily 
sell a current events paper with either The 
Teacher or Journal. For full particulars write 
us at once, addressing the Milwaukee office, 


Co. Supt. A. L. Cook, of Blair, Nebraska, 
has arranged for a county contest in spelling, 
to be held at the county seat early in May. To 
this end he sends out a printed list of about 
900 words, most of them in common use and 
often misspelled; from this list the test will 
be made. The contest is open to all pupils in 
the county except upper grade pupils in the 
towns and cities. Each school may send as 
many contestants as it desires. Individual 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 worth of books will be 
given, also prizes of one dozen copies of the 
Western Teacher Song Books will be given to 
each of the three schools which rank highest 
in the contest. 

Incentives of this kind, if offered for a few 
years, would remove the necessity for introduc- 
ing spelling into the university curriculum, as 
was recently done at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
~— Aeid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A TONIC FOR DEBILITATED 
MEN AND WOMEN. cum, 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsford’s”’ on label. 








Do you furnish the youngest pupils with 
seat work to keep them profitably busy? Many 
kindergarten exercises are suitable for pri- 
mary pupils and can be profitably used even in 
country schools. “Folding squares” are a 
wholesome source of delight to the little ones, 
and a skilful teacher can use them so that 
they have a great educational value in teach- 
ing form, color, drawing and manual dexterity. 

We keep folding squares in stock and will 
send them, postage paid, to any address in a 
package of 300 squares, assorted colors, for 25 
cents. They are cut 4 inches square and each 
package has a pleasing variety of colors and 
tints. 

















The Review of Reviews for April presents a 
character sketch of the late Col. Francis Way- 
land Parker, director of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, whose meth- 
ods of teaching attracted much interest both in 
and outside of educational circles. This sketch 
is written by Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, also of 
the University of Chicago, who was closely as- 
sociated with Colonel Parker for many years. 














Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geography 
grows in popularity with teachers of this 


branch. It is rich in suggestion of method 
and devices, and furnishes a great abundance 
of interesting and valuable supplementary 
matter with which to enrich and enliven the 
text-book lessons, A new edition has been is- 
sued, which brings the references to popula- 
tion up to the latest census, Price 40 cents. 
Address this office. 


The April Century is an especially rich num- 
ber. Those who desire to be informed concern- 
ing our recent additions to the white man’s 
burden should read The Seamy Side in the 
Philippines, by H. C. Rowland, The Last Days 
of Lee’s Army, by Charles Marshall, and Lee 
at Appomattox, by Gen. Alexander, treat a his- 
toric episode which has been often written 
about, but never in a more interesting style 
than in these articles, 


The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the popular- 
ity of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For ore rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


An entertainment by a Chinese Sunday 
school in Brooklyn, strikingly proved the 
adaptability of the methods of The Rational 
Method in Reading (Silver, Burdett & Co.), to 
teaching English to foreigners. In less than 
two years fifty men, meeting on Sundays only, 
have learned to read and understand English. 
Such performances as pronouncing the names 
of the books of the Bible, hitherto considered 
impossible for Chinamen, were the highest tes- 
timony of the teaching value of Superinten- 
dent Ward’s series of school readers. To classes 
containing foreigners, the success of this Chi- 
nese school is pertinent. 


Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 
found in first readers in common use, but the 
words are woven into new stories, thus secur- 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with princi- 
pals and others looking for fresh, up-to-date 
supplementary reading for first grades is sol- 
icited. The price of the book, 15 cents, or 
$12.50 a hundred copies, puts it easily within 
the reach of all schools. Address 8. Y. Gillan 
& Co., Milwaukee, 


“NORTHERN Europe” is the second volume of 
a series of geographical readers which Ginn & 
Co. (Boston) have compiled by special ar- 
rangement with Perry, Mason & Co. for the 
right to use all the material presented in The 
Youth’s Companion. The first volume, “The 
Wide World,” gave in a sketchy manner a gen- 
eral survey of the whole world. The present 
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Beginnings in Reading 


A PERFECT PRIMER 


“The Arnold Primer is a very beautiful 
specimen of typographical art. It surely will 
charm every child who is fortunate enough to 
possess a copy.”” CHARLES R. SKINNER, New 
York State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

“By far the most perfect thing of its kind I 
have ever seen. It holds interest for the child 
and inspiration for the teacher.” ELIZABETH 
Ivy, Primary Instructor, Hampton High and 
Graded Schools, Newport News, Va. 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER Saran Lovise 
ARNOLD, Illustrated in color and 
black-and-white. 128 pp. 30 cents. 








A STRONC BOOK 


“It isa gem. The unique feature I especial- 
ly wish to commend is the alphabet accom- 
panied with words and pictures. In every 
way it is a credit to the author. The mechan- 
ical execution is faultless; the illustrations 
unsurpassed. It is a strong book.” J. H. SEAL, 
cave rintendent of Schools, Morrison County, 
Minn. 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK Carriz 


Ferris. Over 300 illustrations; color 
and black-and-white. 113 pp. 30 cts, 





The distinctive features of these books gladly 
explained by the publishers 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 














volume, as its name indicates, is unlimited in 
scope and introduces with considerable detail 
the most interesting phases of life in northern 
Europe. The Faroe Islands, Life in Norway, 
Scenes in Holland and Belgium. Studies for 
French Life, Life in the Alps, and A Journey 
Down the Moselle, are some of the titles of the 
stories and descriptions, 


Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany, prepared by 
the request of the Botannical Department of 
Harvard. University, by R. G. Leavitt, A.M., 


of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. 272 
pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Co., 
Cincinnati and Chicago, combines, with 
great simplicity and defieniteness in _pre- 
sentation, a careful selection and a ju- 
dicious arrangement of matter. It offers— 


1. A series of laboratory exercises in the morph- 
ology and physiology of phanerogams, 2. Di- 
rections for a practical study of typical cryp- 
tograms, representing the chief groups from 
the lowest to the highest. 3. A substantial 
body of information regarding the forms, ac- 
tivities and relationships of plants, and supple- 
menting the laboratory studies. 

The laboratory work is so chosen that it is 
adapted both to schools possessing extensive 
equipments and to those with only limited ap- 
paratus, The order of arrangement follows in 
the main’ that of Gray, the standard, and while 
morphology and physiology are fully treated, 
special attention is paid to ecology, to the rela- 
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tions of the plant with its environment. There 
are nearly four hundred carefully drawn illus- 
trations in the book, The appendix contains 
full descriptions of the necessary laboratory 
materials, with directions for their use, as well 
as suggestions for helpful exercises, addressed 
primarily to the teacher, and indicating the 
most effective pedagogical methods. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
ease of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 


Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ACENTS WANTED 


to take orders for the 
American Journal of Education 
At every Teachers’ Institute and Summer 
School in the United States. Liberal terms. 
Address the Publishers. 
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Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be’sent on receipt of the 
price. 








Northern Europe. Youth’s Companion Se- 
ries. 122 pp. 30 cents. Ginn & Company. 

Stephen A. Douglas, by W. G. Brown. 16mo. 
141 pp. School Edition, 50 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Twelfth Night (Shakespeare). 
Riverside Literature Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders and the Niirnberg 
Stove. No, 150, Riverside Literature Series. 
Paper, 15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Wide World, Youth’s Companion Series. 
122 pp. 30 cents. Ginn & Company. 

Stories of Country Life, by Sarah P. Bradish. 
170 pp. 40 cents. American Book Company. 

Lectura y Conversacién, by T. Silva and A. 
Fourcaut. 141 pp. 60 cents. American Book 
Company. 

Psychology for Teachers, by J. N. Patrick. 
352 pp. $1.00. Educational Publishing Co. 

Colonial Days in Virginia, Carolina, Mary- 
land and Georgia, by Lucie D. Welsh. 246 pp. 
50 cents, Educational Publishing Co. 

Moser’s Der Bibliathekar, Edited by Wm. 
A. Cooper. 187 pp. 45 cents. American Book 
Company. 


No. 149, 
Paper, 15 cents. 





JOHN 


FISKE 


“We have lately lost a very distinguished example of the teacher not only of his- 


tory but of morals, and of the vital connection existing between the two. 


What a splendid monument he has left! 


Ty 


The true historian must be a philosopher, and if a philosopher, then an 


inquirer into moral tendencies, into the great drift and trend of national life. 

We are too apt to take up the study of history in mosaic fashion, here a bit and there 
a bit, quite carefully worked over and prepared, but without any idea of how it fits to- 
gether.”—Caro.Line Hazarp. President of Wellesley College, in the School Review for 


December, 1901. 





Fiske’s History of the United States for Grammar 


Schools. $1.00 ze. 


Fiske’s Civil Government of the United States for High 


Schools. ¢1.00 zet. 


Correspondence is solicited. Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Gillan’s Mathematical Geography sys. v. awean. 


The work in Mathematica! Geography in Wisconsin, Illinois and many of the Schools of Iowa, Missouri and 


other states. follows the plan of this book, and teachers wil] find it very helpful. 
PRICE 10 CENTS, 


300 copies for the use of his eighth grade pupils. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


One city superintendent ordered 
$1.00 A DOZEN. 


141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





